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SEBASTIAN. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PREBENDARY'S GARDEN PARTY. 


Tae family at Monksdean Rectory 
were all agreed on one thing, that 
Sebastian must be met at Petherton 
Junction on his way to the preben- 
dary’s. At first only Amos was to go ; 
then Mrs. Gould found she could not 
well bear the thoughts of her son 
being so near without seeing him, if 
only for a few moments. Then the 
girls, three of whom were still unmar- 
ried and at home, begged to be allowed 
to use their little savings towards 
going with their father and mother 
“to see Seb,” if only for an instant. 

Sebastian reached the junction one 
hot Saturday afternoon in June, having 
at length obtained his bishop's counter- 
signature to his testimonial from 
Markland. 

He had written home to tell the 
time he would be at Petherton Junc- 
tion, and more than half expected his 
father in some way would contrive to 
meet him there, as he could not himself 
run down to’ Monksdean before Sunday. 

Sebastian, therefore, was not greatly 
surprised to see the stout little form 
waiting, and the grave dark eyes—not 
quite so calm as usual—watching for 
him as his train drew into the station. 

But he was not prepared for the 
little group that stood with his father : 
and after all the various fashions of 
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women he had seen on his travels 
and during his stay at London, no 
more pleasant a picture had his eyes 
beheld than that same little group, 

His mother seemed to him so little 
changed that he half felt the years 
past since he was a boy must be a 
dream. His sisters’ faces, which were 
not particularly pretty, were so frank 
and sweet he thought their clear health 
and summer freckles better than 
beauty. Their modest, coarse straw 
hats trimmed with white scarves, their 
sober-hued dresses, and white cotton 
gloves, had a fresher, purer look than 
any of the costumes which had 
astonished his eyes that day. 

Between delight at seeing Sebastian, 
and dismay at the rougher usage time 
had given him than any of their home 
circle, the girls found it impossible to 
keep their lips quite steady and their 
kind eyes dry. Mrs. Gould, shocked at 
the evident want of strength in that 
otherwise manly and well-built form, 
leaned upon it more than she would 
have wished as the little party moved 
to the waiting-room. 

Amos preserved an almost perfect 
outward calmness, for his sense of 
change was slow, and would be coming 
over him days afterwards when remem- 
bering this meeting. 

Sebastian felt it hard to have to 
leave such a group so soon, but he had, 
he thought, need to be as early as 
possible at the prebendary’s to become 
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acquainted with his next day’s duties 
which were rather dreaded by him. 
As he made this known he was pushed 
by loving, though reluctant hands into 
the train of two carriages, and in 
which he was the only passenger to 
Petherton. 

One bit of news his youngest sister 
had found opportunity to impart to 
him with a gleam of mischief in her 
wet eyes. And when the train had 
borne him off out of view of them this 
news kept Sebastian’s eyes brightening 
with excitement, and yet glancing in 
dismay at his clothes which, though 
his best, were far from new. In 
London he had been so perplexed to 
know how to render himself fit for 
the prebendary’s inspection in his 
travelling suit, that he had decided to 
don his best ; but he was reluctant to 
do so, since, though more suiting the 
occasion of his first introduction of 
himself as his god-father’s curate, 
they were of an earlier fashion, and 
had in fact been kept for best too long 
already. 

The prebendary, with what his 
friends when he told them of it, 
called his ‘usual charming fore- 
thought,” had sent to tell Sebastian 
he need be under no anxiety as to 
expenses, as on reaching the hotel in 
London at which he was to stay, he 
would find a letter. Sebastian, how- 
ever, had not found the letter there, 
and as the promise of it had made him 
more extravagant with his own supply 
than he would otherwise have been, he 
was sorely inconvenienced. The truth 
was, the prebendary had been so much 
engaged in relating to his friends the 
comfortable arrangements he was mak- 
ing for his new curate, that the little 
matter of posting the letter had slipped 
his memory. 

Sebastian felt sure there had been 
some accident in the post to cause 
delay, for nothing could be kinder 
than the prebendary’s letters had been, 
and it was only after his sister’s news 
that he felt intense annoyance at the 
omission. 

The news was neither more nor less 
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than that a certain family not unknown 
to Sebastian were away on a visit at 
Stowey-cum-Petherton, and were stay- 
ing with an intimate friend of the 
prebendary’s. 

Sebastian comforted himself with 
the thought that some time might 
elapse before he would meet them and 
that in that time his wardrobe might 
be replenished. 

Yet he found it very hard to have 
the two opposing wishes troubling him 
at once, for without doubt he longed 
for a sight of her he was hoping to 
avoid. 

He had a walk of two miles after 
leaving little Petherton Station. He 
was congratulating himself upon 
having arrived in plenty of time to 
talk over his duties with the preben- 
dary, when, as he entered the well- 
known street, he saw one carriage 
just leaving the rectory door, and 
another approaching it, while another 
whirled past him, very narrowly 
escaping knocking him down. 

From these signs, and from sounds 
of many voices from over the garden 
wall, Sebastian made the unwelcome 
discovery that he had arrived on the 
day of his god-father’s annual garden 
party. 

There was only one entrance to the 
house except a little door a long way 
round, and used only by servants. In 
old times the prebendary had so strictly 
forbidden Sebastian’s use of it that 
he felt an overpowering repugnance to 
avail himself of itnow. Besides this, 
with only an odd shilling or two in his 
pocket, he did not feel inclined to pass 
himself in through the servants. 

There was nothing for him, there- 
fore, but to enter by the same way 
as the visitors who were rapidly 
arriving. 

This was through a long, low con- 
servatory, decorated rather sparingly 
with plants that were neither very 
rare nor luxuriant. 

In the hall beyond, Sebastian as he 
entered, recognised Miss Jellicoe the 
prebendary’s sister, receiving her 
company and dispensing cups of tea. 
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She was of height almost as majestic 
as her brother, but somewhat gaunt 
and thin. 

Sebastian remembered this lady 
only by her height and her perpetual 
smile. But he remembered how 
severe she had been on points of 
etiquette, and felt uncomfortably 
conscious of his dusty boots and little 
black bag, which latter was all he had 
brought of his luggage from Petherton 
Station. 

He slipped in, concealing himself 
as much as he could behind a portly 
old lady, and remained behind her till 
she had shaken hands with Miss 
Jellicoe, received a cup of tea, and 
turned away disclosing the dusty 
arrival. He had just caught sight 
of the prebendary’s huge form in the 
garden to the left, standing towering 
above his guests in his shovel hat, and 
long coat reaching to his prodigious 

iters. 

Miss Jellicoe’s smile for a moment 
vanished at the apparition of Sebas- 
tian, and only came back very faintly 
indeed after his brief and apologetic 
introduction of himself. Her reply 
was by no means reassuring or re- 
lieving to his embarrassment. 

“We had no dea, Mr. Gould, you 
would reach us so early. We ex- 
pected it would be quite late in the 
evening before you could possibly 
arrive.” And then the usual gentle, 
subdued laugh began again, as she 
added— 

“Will you take a cup of tea? or 
do you prefer coffee ?” 

Sebastian begged to be allowed to 
go to his room, and, on receiving Miss 
Jellicoe’s assenting smile, hurriedly 
gave way to some new arrivals. 

He looked about in hopes of seeing 
some of the old servants, but feeling 
very doubtful as to whether he should 
remember them. 

There was only a smart maid at 
the foot of the stairs, and a butler 
carrying a tray of glasses towards the 
garden. 

Sebastian stopped, told him who he 
was, and inquired what room he was 
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te occupy. The butler told him of 
one, and Sebastian found it to be the 
same he had used before, and hastened 
thankfully towards it. But he had 
no sooner opened the door than he 
started back and hurried away, for 
two ladies were there adjusting their 
hair and shawls. 

In despair he went to what used to 
be the prebendary’s dressing-room, 
but found it turned into a study. 
Here he waited, glad of a rest, though 
very hungry, and by no means en- 
chanted by his reception. 

In a few minutes the butler came to 
find him. He said the prebendary 
desired him to express his great regret 
that his responsibilities in the garden 
prevented him from coming imme- 
diately to welcome him, and that Mr. 
Gould was to do just as he pleased 
about joining them there after he had 
refreshed himself. At the same time 
a maid came from Miss Jellicoe to beg 
him to come down and take a cup of 
tea, as she was sure he must need 
some refreshment after such a journey. 

Sebastian felt inclined to take his 
bag and follow the little party now 
returning to Monksdean. But his life 
had been such as to leave him rich in 
patience, and, after having been shown 
to the prebendary’s bedroom, he de- 
scended into the hall, where, utterly 
weary, he threw himself into the chair 
in a corner pointed out to him, and 
received from Miss Jellicoe’s fair 
hands a cup of weak and almost cold 
tea. 

“Tam sure you must want it,” she 
observed, with affected sweetness. 

Sebastian was not at all sure, but 
sipped it as amiably as he could. 

“Do you take sugar and cream?” 
she inquired; but when Sebastian 
replied affirmatively, she only smiled, 
and, without taking any more notice 
of him, turned to receive other visitors, 
leaving him to draw back his extended 
cup, still sugarless and creamless. 

He was just meditating in his des- 
peration, clearing at one sweep the 
plate of wafer slices of bread and 
butter near him, when the voices of 
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the new arrivals struck him, and 
caused him to look towards them. 

They were three persons; but at 
first Sebastian noticed only the two 
foremost. One of them was a gentle- 
man of about forty-five years, with a 
light complexion and a dark scowl, a 
small, insignificant figure, and a con- 
sequential step and manner. The 
young lady on his arm had also a 
light complexion, but dark hair and 
brown eyes, and a mouth that, in its 
repose, had more pleasantness and 
sign of inward joyousness than many 
people’s brightest smiles. 

She would have been pretty, what- 
ever might be her lot in life or the 
turn of her mind, but with all the 
evidences about her of a soft, careless 
life, and of a bright, freshly-seeing, 
truth-loving mind, she was one of the 
most lovable and winning of human 
beings. 

Sebastian would certainly have now 
looked upon her with exceeding 
wonder and delight, but that a sense 
of depression and humiliation, quite 
incomprehensible to him, had stricken 
him at the sight of her. 

What affected him so strangely now 
Sebastian hardly knew. He was cer- 
tain it was not mere admiration of a 
softly brilliant and sweet face; not 
pleasure at the meeting with an old 
friend ; not mortification at the con- 
trast of their fortunes; not jealousy 
of the handsome young man who fol- 
lowed behind her, looking upon her 
with just such a calm satisfaction as 
an accepted suitor might look. No; 
Sebastian felt sure it was not one of 
these things that caused that sudden 
passion of pity for himself and his 
hard life, that coldness through his 
frame, that sickness of the world: it 
was not one of them, but—was it all? 

Dora stood a few moments talking 
to Miss Jellicoe, though she declined 
taking tea. Her face was turned 
towards Sebastian’s corner, though she 
did not see him ; but he watched every 
expression of her face those few 
moments closely enough to feel sure 
that all that had been brightest and 
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sweetest in her character as a child 
and in her early girlhood had de- 
veloped more in her than those faults 
that had sometimes repelled him. 

The keen sense of the absurd that 
had always been part of her was now 
still there, but with all kindliness and 
sunny mirth rather than satire. The 
twinkle in her eyes, as they caught 
sight of the prebendary in the garden, 
was worth seeing. 

Two enthusiastic admirers of his 
arrived in the persons of two young 
ladies, who overpowered Miss Jellicoe 
with tender inquiries concerning him. 
While they were doing so the eyes of 
one fell on the huge slipper in which 
the prebendary was obliged occa- 
sionally to rest his swollen foot. 

“Oh, there’s his darling slipper!” 
she cried, and, seizing the huge shape- 
less thing, touched or pretended to 
touch, it with an impassioned kiss, 

Nothing could be more demure than 
Dora's face as she watched this scene, 
or more rich than the fun which swam 
in her eyes. 

At last, in their amused progress 
round the hall, they fell on Sebastian. 

Sebastian was not surprised, or 
flattered, or consoled in any way at 
seeing Dora’s brows arch, and her eyes 
grow serious, and her lips part. He 
had seen her look just so as a baby, 
at some cottager’s child crying in the 
road, or at the sight of a maimed bird 
or dog, or anything showing signs of 
trouble, and was well aware so weary 
and faint a traveller as himself would 
be sure to awaken her pity. 

After saying something quickly to 
her father, Dowdeswell turned and 
scowled hard at Sebastian, and then 
both came towards him. 

Sebastian put down his tea-cup, and 
rose to meet them. 

‘© How do you do, sir?” said Dow- 
deswell. ‘I should not have known 
you, but for my daughter’s reminding 
me who you were. I am delighted to 
meet a native of my native village, 
particularly the son of my rector.” 

Sebastian, as he received Dora's 
kind hand and kinder glance, was so 
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eager to withdraw what he feared 
he had shown of pain before, that he 
perhaps threw too much earnestness 
in his greeting and expressions of 
pleasure at meeting her. Judging by 
Dora's deep and lingering blush, and 
Dowdeswell’s scowl, and a certain 
restlessness on the part of the gentle- 
man who had entered with them, 
Sebastian had a strange suspicion he 
had erred in this matter. 

Being plainly shown his company 
was not desired by Dowdeswell’s 
party,: he returned to his chair, and 
his cold tea. 

A young man who had been stand- 
ing near, waiting for a cup of coffee 
which Miss Jellicoe had insisted on 
his having, and had then forgotten all 
about, said to Sebastian— 

“Oh, Dowdeswell’s here, is he? 
We shall have enough of the posses- 
sive pronoun, then, this evening. We 
call him ‘my’ Dowdeswell of my 
park, myshire. We shall have 
enough of ‘my opinion,’ ‘my daugh- 
ter, ‘my yacht,’ and ‘my every- 
thing.’”’ 

When Sebastian went out in the 
garden, he found it little altered since 
he used to wander about there, feel- 
ing the most hopeless little dunce the 
world contained. There was the fine 
old church with its square tower, 
divided from the garden only by the 
low laurustinus hedge and pretty gate. 
The rustic roofs of farm buildings 
appeared quaintly over the high garden 
wall, 

Sebastian waited till the Dowdes- 
wells had been received by the pre- 
bendary, and then presented himself. 

His god-father met him with an 
air of affable familiarity, rather than 
hearty welcome. 

“Well, Sebastian,” he said, in a 
voice that might be heard nearly all 
over the garden; “here already. 
Why, instead of having prayed for 
the wings of a dove that you might 
fly away and be at rest, you must 
have prayed for the pinions of a 
carrier pigeon, that you might be here 
and at your work,” 


And the prebendary broke out into 
his deep ha! ha! ha! which was 
echoed softly by a bevy of his fair 
admirers, 

“And I hope you have been enjoy- 
ing a substantial repast after your 
journey,” said the prebendary, loudly 
enough for every one to hear of his 
thoughtful consideration for the new 
curate. 

Sebastian, in his anxiety to cease 
being the object of general attention, 
bowed. But the prebendary would 
not let him escape without further 
inquiring in the hearing of all 
present— 

“ And feel, I suppose, like a giant 
refreshed, eh?” 

Seeing Dora’s eyes glancing at the 
prebendary with some keen, dainty 
satire, gave Sebastian encouragement 
to answer with better grace than he 
might otherwise have done. Meeting 
the prebendary’s eyes, Dora stooped 
over a rose-tree by which she stood, 
that he might not see the smile she 
could not control. 

“‘ T see, Miss Dowdeswell,” said he, 
“you are admiring that rose. We do 
rather pride ourselves on our roses.” 

“ Roses!” echoed Dowdeswell, turn- 
ing back to Sebastian as his daughter 
walked on with the prebendary. “TI 
should like these people to see my 
roses,” and he scowled at his host’s 
blossoms almost vindictively. 

“T recollect them being wonder- 
fully fine at the Combe,” observed 
Sebastian. 

“‘ Nothing like them, sir, anywhere 
in the country,” declared Dowdeswell. 
“* My gardener has got the first prize 
for three years. When you are my 
way, I should like you to see my 
Marshal Neils and Duke of Welling- 
tons. What! do they call those 
strawberries? I wish I had ,a plate- 
ful of my British Queens here to 
show them.” 

The prebendary was leading the 
way to what he called the fernery—a 
little musty house where stood on 
shelves, some depressed-looking plants 
that appeared utterly crushed by the 
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grandeur of their own names, which 
were written in large letters on each, 
and which, like certain families, they 
left to speak for them without giving 
themselves the trouble to assert their 
qualities in any other way. 

“Ferns,” averred Miss Jellicoe, 
with a softly confidential tone, turn- 
ing, as she followed the prebendary’s 
party into the little door ; “ferns are 
my brother’s weakness.” 

“She may well say that,” muttered 
Dowdeswell to Sebastian. ‘‘ I wouldn’t 
allow such things as these in the wild- 
est part of my park. I should like 
these people to see my semi-tropical 
house just now, my tropical, and my 
purely English! No experiments 
there, sir; no chance things. When 
ZI want a good thing I pay a good 
price; that’s the principle J go 
upon.” 

At that moment it happened that 
Sebastian’s and Dora’s eyes met as 
the prebendary was trying to teach 
her to pronounce the name of some 
shrivelled-looking thing in the centre 
of the fernery, and a smile, neither 


could help, was exchanged between 


them. Dowdeswell noticed it, and 
his habitual scowl darkened as he 
scrutinized his companion sharply. 

“You've not been home yet since 
your return from New Zealand, I 
think,” he remarked, after scowling 
uninterruptedly at Sebastian for some 
time. 

“No, not yet,” replied Sebastian, 
still spellbound by the soft archness 
of Dora’s face, as she listened to the 
prebendary. 

“Then you've not seen my altera- 
tions at the Combe,” continued Dow- 
deswell. ‘TI am having a pathway 
cut through my little wood, facing my 
gates, you know, that I may have a 
direct way tothe church. It will be 
so much more convenient for my 
daughter’s marriage, than if we had 
to go round the usual way. Perhaps 
you may be home at the time—it’s to 
be in two months from now—and can 
assist your father. He is to marry 
them, Of course many clergymen in 
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high positions, among my acquaint- 
ances, take it rather hard I don’t ask 
them ; but I am one who always like 
to stand up for my own place, so I 
prefer my daughter being married in 
my own church, by my own rector.” 

They had followed the prebendary 
at some little distance after quitting 
the fernery, and were now standing 
with his party on the brow of the 
hill, from which was the pet view of 
the place. The prebendary and his 
sister were pointing out the chief 
things of interest: the cathedral 
towers, the curves of the river, the 
great Tor, and the different park lands, 
invariably following up their observa- 
tions with the usual duet of bass and 
treble laughter. 

Sebastian had listened to Dowdes- 
well’s news without surprise. His 
words had been only an utterance 
and verifying of Sebastian’s own 
thoughts of Dora, and the man who 
had entered with her, and who now 
stood near her. 

He was a man Sebastian could not 
look at without thinking of the best 
and sunniest aspect of country life, 
its healthiest activities and purest 
repose. There was something of the 
hunter without a touch of the jockey, 
something of the student without any 
of the painful réserve or self-absorp- 
tion of the recluse. He was not 
conspicuous for personal comeliness, 
yet was really handsomer than many 
a conspicuously handsome man. There 
was the quietness that really perfect 
features give to a face. He was 
slightly under middle height, but had 
the dignity and easy strength of a 
military man. His face had a sun- 
burnt blandness, and seemed to 
Sebastian’s keen eye to show signs 
of every good gift of mind and 
heart but one. The absence of this 
one made Sebastian wonder more than 
the absence of any other would have 
done. For aman with the sure pros- 
pect of merging his life in Dora’s to 
show all utter absence of happiness 
was so incomprehensible to Sebastian 
that he could not keep his surprise 
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from showing itself in his look 
whenever he turned it towards Dora’s 
companion. 

Dowdeswell saw and noticed Sebas- 
tian’s evident interest in his friend. 

“My future son-in-law,” he whis- 
pered, ‘most superior man! He has 
had a great domestic afiliction. I 
dare say you did not hear of the case 
over at New Zealand. It was kept as 
quiet as it could be here after the 
trial, on account of the great respect 
felt for him and his family. Let 
me introduce you—he knows your 
father.” 

It happened that the prebendary 
had just engaged Dora and the per- 
son of whom Dowdeswell was speaking 
in the study of a tree, for the crooked- 
ness of which he was giving some 
elaborately scientific explanation. 

Twice Dowdeswell had spoken. The 
second time he did so, still without 
attracting his attention, Sebastian 
said hastily— 

“T beg your pardon, but what name 
did you say?” 

“ Rudall,” answered Dowdeswell. 

“Not, of course,” said Sebastian, 
smiling at himself for such an idea 
occurring to him—‘“not, of course, 
one of the parties in the divorce 
case t” 

“Yes,” replied Dowdeswell, “this 
is the man, and all the world respects 
him the more for his great misfor- 
tune; if not he would not be about to 
make such a marriage.” 

The smile passed very suddenly 
from Sebastian’s face, and he gazed 
at Dowdeswell with wonder, and with 
concern deepening to disgust. 

He had not noticed Dora had 
turned and was introducing Rudall 
to him—by his request—till he heard 
mention of his name. 

Sebastian fell back a step or two 
in uncontrollable repugnance from the 
man who stood before him saying 
something kind as to his knowledge 
of his father, and holding out his 
hand with unaffected cordiality. With 
difficulty Sebastian recovered himself 
sufficiently to acknowledge the intro- 


duction in the briefest, sternest man- 
ner, and to walk on quickly as if he 
had just seen some one he wished to 
overtake, 

Dowdeswell’s scowl deepened as he 
looked after him, but gave place to 
a smile, and turning to Rudall, who 
was greatly surprised, he said— 

“You mustn’t expect much at first 
from a disappointed rival. He was 
in love with Dora at eleven years 
old.” 

As the prebendary and Miss 
Jellicoe had been witnesses of Sebas- 
tian’s rudeness, they hastened now 
to make the most of Dowdeswell’s 
explanation by subdued but prolonged 
laughter at Sebastian’s expense. 

But a moment or two afterwards 
the prebendary found opportunity to 
say to his sister, with an angry look 
in the direction of Sebastian’s retiring 
figure — 

“‘ Most unseemly conduct !” 

“Very indeed,” answered Miss 
Jellicoe. 

** Will not do here at all,” declared 
the prebendary. 

“So presumptuous !” murmured his 
sister, before looking round to smile 
on some approaching friends. 

Supper was announced at nine 
o'clock, but only half of the preben- 
dary’s guests managed to find -places 
at his table. Sebastian was not one 
of them, nor did he much covet the 
honour. His hunger had left him, 
and in its stead had come a feverish 
restlessness and excitability that made 
him regard the discovery he had just 
made with increasing concern and 
abhorrence. 

Dora to be married to Cicely’s hus- 
band! He could scarcely believe he 
was not in some strange, unhealthy 
dream, as he repeated the words over 
and over to himself while wandering 
in the almost deserted garden. At 
one moment he would shun seeing 
them, at another find it impossible to 
keep his eyes from watching them. 

When he looked on Rudall he could 
hardly believe Cicely had not shown 
him her husband's portrait, so exactly 
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did he fulfil the idea she had given of 
him ; and after all it was not Rudall 
who most inspired him with indig- 
nation, or even Dowdeswell. The 
person who appeared to him most 
unnatural and most untrue to her 
character and best instincts was 
Dora. 

Several times that evening she 
coloured or grew pale as she became 
aware of Sebastian’s eyes regarding 
her with cold, stern, and half-pitying 
astonishment. Yet sometimes she 
took courage to return his look with 
one of proud denial of the inward 
wrong of which he seemed to be silently 
accusing her. She supposed him to 
be possessed of a narrow-minded pre- 
judice against the idea of her marriage 
with a man who had suffered so great 
a humiliation as Rudall, and such a 
prejudice appeared to her quite un- 
worthy of Sebastian, and quite calmed 
the little agitation which the revival 
of old times, at the sight of his face, 
had caused her. She thought his 
apparent readiness to condemn came 
with his newly-acquired dignity as a 
clergyman, and tried to smile at, 
instead of being pained by, it. But 
she could not conceal from herself, and 
could scarcely conceal from Sebastian, 
that she was pained, and very deeply. « 

Rudall had evidently taken the view 
of Sebastian’s behaviour suggested by 
Dowdeswell, and showed a slight 
uneasiness that was either a very 
well-controlled or very mild form of 
jealousy. 

Sebastian felt that if he had not 
received the confidence of Cicely in 
strict secrecy, and given his word to 
her to make no disclosures to Rudall 
without her consent, and been still 
more solemnly intreated to keep 
silence in that last sad letter of hers, 
he could not have refrained from 
calling aside this man and telling him 
the whole truth. But he was doubly 
bound to silence, and knew not where 
to seek Cicely and demand a release 
from his promise. 

Bu’ he began to ask himself, though 
pledged to keep Cicely’s position from 
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her husband, was he bound to keep it 
from others? He certainly was not 
so bound by words, but did Cicely 
consider him pledged in honour to 
do sot 

Would not interference on his part 
be even cruel, he thought, and un- 
natural? If he put the truth of 
Cicely’s case before Rudall now, it 
was more than probable that she 
would refuse to receive her husband, 
though he should go to her,ever so 
eager for a reconciliation. Sebastian 
knew there was more strength in her 
quiet firmness than in the strongest 
passions of most women. She had 
secretly watched him, and had as- 
sured herself his love had passed to 
another, and had told Sebastian that 
nothing could make her return to him 
as his wife—that so strong was this 
resolve, she would rather remain un- 
justified before the world than give 
him those proofs of her innocence 
that would, perhaps, in spite of her- 
self, make him feel himself bound to 
claim her. 

After all they were divorced. Cicely 
had been as dead to Rudall for 
two years, and after her return to 
England and her discovery of his new 
attachment, she had said he was as 
dead to her, that nothing would make 
her even see him again willingly. 
In this case, then, Sebastian asked 
himself, was he at all justified in 
hindering or rendering unhappy a 
marriage that had every prospect of 
being harmonious and peaceful. at 
least. 

Cicely had already had time in which 
to recover partly from the shock of 
her hearing of it, and had probably 
settled down to some gentle and use- 
ful plan of life, benefiting rather than 
hurting others by her sorrow. In 
Sebastian’s eyes she was one of those, 
who, “going through the vale of 
misery, use it for a well,” and “go 
from strength to strength.” 

Why, then, since the revelation of 
the truth might bring Cicely such 
doubtful good, should Dora’s young 
life be darkened, as it would be, if 
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she loved this man with all the 
strength of her good heart, and this 
truth were now made known to her 4 
It is true that doubts were in 
Sebastian’s mind as to whether she 
did so love him. These doubts, and 


perhaps something else filled his eyes, 
and could be partly read by Dora as 
she wished him good-night. Whatever 
she read there, certainly startled her. 


CHAPTER XI, 
A SUNDAY “ INSTITUTION.” 


Tue prebendary’s affability disap- 
peared with his guests, and the time 
Sebastian passed in his presence, after- 
wards, was gloomy indeed. 

It was easy to see that his friendship 
for Dowdeswell had brought him into 
a position he did not at all like, how- 
ever amiably he bore himself in it. 

Even in the short time he passed 
with Sebastian when his visitors had 
gone, and the drawing-room shutters 
were closed on the moon-lit and dew- 
pearled lawn, the prebendary took 
care to explain to his curate how it 
was simple charity, and by no means 
choice, that had led him to counte- 
nance Dora’s engagement with Rudall. 

Perhaps, however, had the pre- 
bendary told the whole truth to his 
god-son he would have owned that he 
had been taken by surprise in the 
matter, and led by the force of circum- 
stances, even more than by charity, 
into a predicament peculiarly distaste- 
ful to him. 

When Dowdeswell had first come 
down upon him to entreat, in his own 
overbearing, impetuous manner, his 
assistance in overcoming the repug- 
nance to the marriage already shown 
by several clergymen of position having 
refused to perform the ceremony, and 
by the coldness of Dora’s best friends, 
the prebendary had thrown up his 
hands in horror, and declared he 
should regard the affair as “‘a moral 
bigamy.” 

But Dowdeswell had some strong 
points to urge as reasons for the pre- 
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bendary changing his opinion on the 
matter. He reminded him that he 
himself had first introduced Dora to 
the house where she met Rudall’s 
father and mother, and other members 
of his family. The prebendary did 
remember it, and groaned over the re- 
collection. He protested that he had 
then no idea the St. Georges were re- 
lated to the Rudalls, or even acquainted 
with them. 

“Just so,’ Dowdeswell said, stand- 
ing before the nervous prebendary, 
his frown darkening over him like a 
thunder-cloud. ‘Of course, if we 
could any of us have foreseen the 
danger of this we should have acted 
very difierently. As it is, I see no 
use in blaming any one; and I think 
it very hard there should be blame at 
all, except to the wretched creature 
who has left poor Rudall in the cruel 
position of being neither married nor 
single. But owning it is an unfortu- 
nate business—that we would have 
done anything to prevent—the question 
is, as it couldn’t be prevented, what’s 
to-be done now? Dora meets at the 
house of your friend this man’s rela- 
tions whom she afterwards visits, and 
finds them. people such as she says 
she had never met before. She must 
change everything when she comes 
home. She never knew what religion 
was, or education, or intellect, or good- 
ness, or anything worth knowing, till 
she knew these people — confound 
them !—though I do believe in their 
superiority— that I must own. It 
does one good, sir, to see the old boy, 
the father of all those middle-aged 
and elderly sons, complete lord and 
master still, with his patriarchal beard 
on his cheque-book whenever there's 
an extra need among them. When I 
saw him, and the mother whom they 
all look up to as a queen, I must tell 
you, Mr. Prebendary, I couldn’t won- 
der such a girl as Dora, who has never 
known a mother, brother, or sister, 
should fall in love with their family 
life, which is, I. believe, all the real 
falling in love there’s been on her 
side,” 








The prebendary observed that if 
they were gifted with so high a sense 
of honour, it was a pity they should 
have encouraged an innocent girl to 
become involved with so unfortunate a 
person as Rudall. 

“They did not encourage anything 
of the kind,” declared Dowdeswell, 
“though such a marriage was what 
they most longed for for him ; for with 
them marriage is looked on as the 
greatest object in life. But of course 
they couldn’t help her hearing of his 
sad position, or of what he was thought 
of by all who knew him. The poor 
people all about had tales to tell her 
of his charity and goodness. She 
knew the longing of the whole family 
was to see the shadow driven away 
from his path by a really good mar- 
riage. Then, when she sees him, and 
he takes comfort in her society—and 
I must say two never met who seemed 
more plainly made for.each other— 
what is more natural than that Dora 
with the new high-flown notions she’s 
picked up from them as to a motive 
or a mission, or whatever they call it, 
in life ;—Dora, with her own little 
first whisper of a love story hushed by 
the sea between her and a certain per- 
son we know of—eh, Prebendary !— 
what’s more natural than that she 
should open her good, warm, little 
heart as a hospital for a wounded 
spirit, and all that sort of thing? 
Dora has, in fact, her father’s practical 
common-sense, and she doesn’t care to 
spoil what may be a very happy life 
by moping over a love-dream that a 
“‘missionary’s assistant” beyond the 
seas is the hero of; or to waste the 
good things of life her grandfather, 
till his old age, and her father, in his 
young days, slaved to provide. Yet 
she has, too, her mother’s generous, 
romantic nature, and must do some- 
thing out of the way—even in the 
resolve to make the most of her life 
and fortune.”’ 

At first the prebendary was reso- 
lutely and gloomily against the very 
idea of the marriage. But there was 
something flattering in the faith Dow- 
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deswell had—that Prebendary Jellicoe 
had power, and he alone, to banish 
the frown of Society, and make that 
which was now inevitable all bright 
by his approving countenance. 

Dowdeswell paid him several visits, 
and worried and perplexed him with 
alternate fits of passionate vindication 
of Rudall, and of deep depression. 
The end of it was that the prebendary 
extended a gracious hand to Dowdes- 
well, and declared that, if necessary, 
he would marry the misguided pair 
himself, After that Dowdeswell looked 
for the world to smile on them, and he 
proudly resented any hesitation on its 
part to do so, 


Sebastian retired at last to his room 
with a feeling of deep irritation as 
well as despondency, and with the 
sense of having bitterly blundered in 
leaving his post at New Zealand on 
the strength of his god-father’s fair 
promises, 

-The next morning, the prebendary, 
feeling ill from the effects of his ex- 
ertions of the previous day, informed 
Sebastian he would have to undertake 
the chief part of the service. Sebastian 
prepared himself for his duties with 
very different feelings from those with 
which he had always anticipated his 
first Sunday work in England. 

But, from that morning, Sebastian’s 
“day of small things” was at an end. 
The results of his patience, his toil, 
his bitter experiences, and tender 
cherishing of faint hope, showed them- 
selves now as he little expected. 
Never had he thought less of himself, 
or of shining in any way, than on the 
morning when he walked sadly across 
the prebendary’s velvet lawn, his 
nearest way to the church. 

He had taken his sermon from a 
parcel of the very earliest he had 
written for the clergyman to whom 
he had been lay-assistant, and who 
had delivered it in his usual mechani- 
cal cold manner, so that its worth 
had been hidden from Sebastian him- 
self. But scarcely had he read the 
first few sentences in the prebendary’s 
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pulpit, than his hearers became aware 
of something holding their attention, 
as it had never been held before. In 
Petherton Church, the heavy respect- 
ability of the prebendary’s discourse 
had been borne with so many years 
as to make it the only thing expected 
there, and it was no wonder that the 
congregation should be as if electrified 
to tind suddenly a fresh fountain of 
eloquence breaking over them, to see 
standing forth one, who, by his face, 
worn with trouble, yet beautified by 
a joy unknown to any there, by his 
form, worn, yet ‘ennobled, by its pil- 
grimages and fatigues in the service of 
others, and who, by these signs, might 
have been but just left behind at his 
work by the band of apostles who 
walked with their Master in the flesh. 
The best feelings of his hearers were 
touched before they had time to think 
of guarding them, their hearts filled 
with holy desires before they had 
warning to close them. 

Dora listened with the surprise and 
reverence with which one finds an 
early and almost forgotten ideal 
realised far beyond expectation. She 
had always believed there was more 
strength in Sebastian’s character 
than the world gave him credit for ; 
but had little thought ever to see so 
fully and wonderfully developed those 
powers she had admired in his student 
days of failure and humility. But 
the higher Sebastian rose in her 
estimation, the more keenly she felt 
his coldness to herself; the more 
serious his evident repugnance to her 
marriage with Rudall. She did not 
take her father’s view of Sebastian’s 
conduct towards Rudall; she was not 
vain enough to think jealousy or envy 
the cause of it. Before she had heard 
Sebastian preach, she had felt vexed 
at his displeasure as being caused by 
a too hasty judgment and ignorance 
of the true worth and true story of 
the man to whom she was betrothed. 
But when she thus saw his mind in 
its ripe manhood and clearsightedness, 
she began to tremblingly wonder if 
indeed he might not have power to 


see deeper into this matter than her- 
self, or Rudall, or her father. 

Dowdeswell, in his usual blunt 
worship of success in any form, and 
the success particularly of one over 
whom he could claim any kind of 
patronage, talked, when service was 
over, exactly as if he had been the 
only one who had ever had an idea of 
Sebastian’s distinguishing himself at 
all. 

He had suddenly an apparently in- 
exhaustible fund of anecdote, relative 
to Sebastian’s early life. He told how 
his father, little Amos, used to lament 
over Sebastian’s stupidity, and how he 
himself had often said to him, ‘‘ Don’t 
despair, he’ll turn out better than you 
expect. Why, / was almost as much 
of a dunce myself at his age.” He 
even told with pride how many times 
Dora had got into trouble by running 
out with her little lessons to get assist- 
ance from the dunce, and how angry 
she used to be at hearing her gratuitous 
tutor called by that name, as she had 
an idea he was a marvel of learnedness. 

It was an institution of long-stand- 
ing for several of the prebendary’s 
neighbours to go through the rectory 
garden on their way home, as it saved 
them a roundabout walk through the 
village. In fine weather they fre- 
quently lingered to hear the preben- 
dary’s expositions of his own sermon, 
or to praise his flowers, so that usually, 
between one and two p.m. on Sunday, 
the terrace in front of the house was 
quite a gay little parade. 

On this Sunday the prebendary: was 
not particularly anxious for the cus- 
tomary promenade. His foot was 
somewhat tender, and the conversa- 
tion, being solely about his new curate, 
was utterly uninteresting to him. 

Yet never had the “institution” 
been in greater force. It was all very 
well for people to excuse themselves 
for lingering on the plea that it was 
such a delightful morning, and the 
garden was looking so charmingly 
bright. The prebendary had his own 
idea as to the true cause of the unusually 
large assembly of his fair parishioners. 
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For some time he walked with Dora, 
partly because he always had a notion 
he looked to the greatest advantage by 
the side of the prettiest and best- 
dressed lady present, partly because he 
liked her society, but most because she 
was the only person he had spoken to 
that morning who had not talked of 
Sebastian Gould. 

Dowdeswell had with him the friend 
with whom he was on a visit, and who 
was enthusiastic in his appreciation of 
Sebastian’s powers. This gentleman 
gave Sebastian a very cordial invita- 
tion to Stillinghurst ; and when he had 
gone, Dowdeswell remarked to Sebas- 
tian, with some seriousness in his 
jocularity— 

“There’s your chance now, if you 
don’t happen to get on with our friend 
Jellicoe. This St. George is the patron 
of the Stillinghurst living.” 

“What is the Stillinghurst living 
to a poor curate from the colonies?” 
said Sebastian; “you might as well 
say there’s a bishopric vacant.” 

“Not at all,’”’ replied Dowdeswell, 
with energy. “Stillinghurst is in- 
tended for St. George’s nephew, a boy 
at school, whose life is no more certain 
than other lives, and whose taste for 
the Church is, according to report, 
very uncertain indeed. Meantime, an 
old numskull has charge of the 
parish, and my friend St. George is 
seriously concerned at the character of 
the Church deteriorating, which used to 
draw half the country. He’s deter- 
mined to go in for what he calls pulpit 
power. He asked me, the instant we 
came out of church, who you were, and 
seemed quite cut up on hearing the 
prebendary looks on you as a fixture 
here. But, as I tell St. George, unfore- 
seen changes will arise sometimes, 
eh?” and Dowdeswell looked search- 
ingly under his scowl] at Sebastian. 

Sebastian answered that he hardly 
thought the prebendary would be 
thinking of a change very soon, after 
sending to the antipodes for him. Yet 
he felt no little interest in all Dowdes- 
well had to tell him in connection with 
Stillinghurst. 
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Once, while passing them, the pre- 
bendary chanced to hear the name 
Stillinghurst, and immediately became 
anxious to appeal to Dowdeswell on 
some subject he and Dora had been 
discussing. Dowdeswell while answer- 
ing walked on with the prebendary, 
leaving Sebastian behind with Dora, 

The first thing both thought of was 
the last occasion on which they had 
walked side by side. That had been 
in the orchard at Monksdean. Sebas- 
tian had said some words which Dora 
had remembered all these years so well 
that now, as he walked beside her in 
the prebendary's garden, her heart beat 
as fast as if he had but just said them. 
But that, perhaps, was because she was 
angry with herself for remembering 
them so well. 

“Do you often go to Stillinghurst 
church?” asked Sebastian, for the 
sake of saying something that should 
be as nearly nothing as possible. 

“No,” answered Dora. “I nearly 
always go to our own church. [I like 
hearing the voice I have been used to 
hear almost every Sunday of my life.” 

“JT am rather surprised at that,” 
said Sebastian. 

“ And why ?” 

“T should have thought my father’s 
old-fashioned idea of things would 
hardly have suited you now.” 

“T must ask why again,” said Dora, 
chilled by his cold manner, and sus- 
picious as to the meaning of his words. 

“T know he is apt to abide some- 
what obstinately by old beliefs and 
laws, one of which especially might 
have interfered with your friendship.” 

“You need not hesitate to tell me 
what that is,” said Dora proudly; ‘* but 
I will not trouble you, for I can guess 
very well what you mean; yet I do 
think it is unlike you, Sebastian, to 
judge me, and judge me so severely, so 
cruelly, before you know even as much 
as my merest acquaintance knows ; for 
how should you, stranger as you are 
here? LI understood you yesterday too 
well. I saw you took the most super- 
ficial and unkind view possible of my 
engagement to Mr. Rudall.” 
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“Less superficial than you think, 
Dora,” answered Sebastian very gently, 
touched by her calling him by the 
old name—the only one she had ever 
called him by till their meeting yester- 
day. The pleasure of hearing it 
seemed so much more real than the fact 
of her engagement to Rudall that for 
the time it occupied all Sebastian’s 
mind. 

Dowdeswell, though in energetic 
conversation with the prebendary on 
some topic of evident importance to 
him, had glanced back uncomfortably 
several times at Sebastian and Dora. 
He came up to them while Dora’s face 
still wore its proud, pained look. He 
glanced suspiciously at Sebastian, who, 
while shaking hands with him and 
Dora, let his eyes rest searchingly and 
sadly on her face. 

Sebastian, preoccupied as he was, 
could not fail to perceive something of 
Dowdeswell's uneasiness ; and when at 
the gate, he turned back and said, in 
a low, confidential tone, 

“ Don’t put Stillinghurst out of your 
head quite yet. Nothing like having 
two irons in the fire—secret of my 
suecess—”’ Sebastian very plainly read 
Dowdeswell’s desire to give him some- 
thing to think of of more importance 
to him than the approaching marriage. 


With the exception of the church 
duties falling to him, Sebastian felt for 
the rest of that Sunday as if he had 
slipped back to the dreariest part of 
his boyhood. Things were exactly the 
same in the dull old house. 

At nine in the evening the same old 
dinner stand and tray were placed in 
the same old corner with the cold leg 
of mutton and Indian pickles, con- 
cerning which the prebendary made.the 
same little old, old joke, about Miss 
Jellicoe having once made herself ill 
with them. 

All day they had shown a certain 
coldness and reserve towards Sebastian, 
having evidently agreed between them- 
selves that he was assuming a position 
in‘ the house and before the preben- 
dary’s parishioners very different from 


that which they had intended him to 
take. Perhaps it was for the purpose 
of reminding him of this that they 
conversed after supper on subjects on 
which he could have little or no 
interest, on account of his long absence 
from England. 

But as he sat turning over the 
leaves of a book he had been sick and 
tired of years ago, when he was ten 
years old, Dora’s marriage was alluded 
to, and suddenly Sebastian’s sense of 
hearing became almost painfully acute. 

Miss Jellicoe talked of how great a 
millionaire Rudall would become if 
such an immense sum as Dowdeswell 
had proposed was really invested in 
the business. 

“But he does not seem to me at all 
the sort of man for managing so large 
an affair,” she observed. 

The prebendary said he believed it 
was ultimately to become a company, 
and that Rudall would have very little 
trouble in connection with it. Rudall 
was not at all in love with the idea; he 
had been content to keep it as it was— 
a fairly substantial business — but 
Dowdeswell chose that way: and no 
other of investing the thirty thousand 
pounds he was to give with Dora. 

“They are to reside in Wales, are 
they not? so Doratold me a few days 
ago,” said the prebendary’s sister, 
leaning back in her easy chair, and 
stroking the tortoiseshell cat on each 
elbow of it. 

“Well, there appears to be some 
difficulty with regard to that matter,” 
answered the prebendary. ‘‘ Dowdes- 
well is exceedingly perturbed about it.” 

“ Indeed!” Miss Jellicoe said with 
kindling curiosity. “ I thought it rather 
strange Mr. Rudall did not join us in 
the garden after church. And does 
he oppose Mr. Dowdeswell’s plans as 
to Dora’s place of residence? I should 
have thought their wishes would be 
law tohim. Thirty thousand pounds 
and a wife who is sole heiress to a 
wealthy man like Dowdeswell are 
surely such a chance as a person of 
Mr. Rudall’s position and family mis- 
fortunes could never have dreamed of,” 
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“It israther a complicated matter,” 
answered the prebendary, with the air 
of one possessed of a vast amount of 
private information. “ Dowdeswell, 
it appears, has ever since the beginning 
of the engagement been thinking much 
of a little property in North Wales 
left some time ago to Rudall. It is 
almost a ruin, but has _ historical 
associations, which I suppose our 
friend Dowdeswell thinks will give 
some distinction (besides those she 
already possesses of wealth and 
beauty) to the future Mrs. Rudall. 
He is prepared to spend a handsome 
sum for its restoration and enlarge- 
ment, which, by all accounts, are neces- 
sary. He says the world will ask Who 
is this Rudall your daughter is married 
to? Rudall of where? or what? And 
Dowdeswell says that for him to 
answer ‘ Rudall of Plas Llewellyn’ 
will be a very different thing to having 
to confess his son-in-law is Rudall of 
the firm of Rudall and Co., and 
plaintiff in a divorce case.” 

“A most natural and proper wish 
of Mr. Dowdeswell,” declared Miss 
Jellicoe, “very indeed! Dont you 
think so, Mr. Gould?” she added, 
condescending to consider it time to 
show the silent curate his existence 
was remembered. 

Sebastian was so commonplace as to 
say he should for his own part feel 
more satisfaction in being connected 
with a comfortable business than a 
tumble-down residence; a remark 
which made Miss Jellicoe refrain from 
addressing him again for some time. 

“‘ But what difficulty is it you speak 
of?” she inquired. ‘Surely Mr. 
Rudall cannot possibly presume to 
object to such a very sensible plan?” 

“The truth is,” answered the pre- 
bendary, “‘ our friend Dowdeswell has 
been reckoning without his host. He 
has thought and planned out all this— 
has sent down and had photographs 
taken of the place; has employed 
some young literary friend of his who 
has written a tragedy of a high order, 
—too classical though, I believe, to 
suit the present degraded state of the 


English stage. There's no doubt the 
young man fas real ability, for Dow- 
deswell tells me he is charmed with 
my ‘“ Converted Costermonger,” which 
has made a deep impression on him, 
Weil, Dowdeswell has employed this 
young man to search for local evidences 
of Plas Llewellyn being the true 
birthplace of the famous prince of 
that name. However, Dowdeswell 
has only quite lately opened his mind 
to Rudall on the matter, and to his 
great vexation Rudall informs him 
that unfortunately Plas Llewellyn was 
part of the property settled on his 
former wife at their marriage.” 

“ But did not everything revert to 
him again at the divorce!” inquired 
Miss Jellicoe, indignantly. 

“Such is usually the case,’ replied 
her brother, “‘ but it was not so in this 
instance. This person was penniless 
when Rudall married her, and he, on 
obtaining a divorce, in order, I suppose, 
that she should not further disgrace 
him by the want of common means of 
subsistence, arranged that she should 
keep what had been settled on her— 
this Plas Llewellyn being part of the 
settlement.” 

“T wonder she had not more pride 
than to consent to retain anything 
from the man who had divorced her,” 
said Miss Jellicoe. 

“But you must remember,” ex- 
plained the prebendary; “that she 
asserted her innocence to the last, and 
said that so far from refusing what 
Mr. Rudall so generously arranged 
for her she felt herself bound to ac- 
cept it in order to live in a manner 
becoming to his wife, which she 
= always morally consider her- 
self.” 

“* What an abandoned creature! ” 
murmured Miss Jellicoe, fondly strok- 
ing her cats. “ But can’t they buy the 
place back for Dora if her father is so 
extremely anxious about it? I should 


think that poor creature would be glad 
of the money.” 

“The difficulty is,” answered the 
predendary, “that Rudall is greatly 
averse to entering into any negotia- 
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tions with his former wife, even 
through lawyers. However, he has, 
out of consideration for Dowdeswell’s 
wishes, made inquiries, and now, find- 
ing that the former Mrs. Rudall is 
residing at Plas Llewellyn, declines 
positively to take any further steps in 
the matter. Dowdeswell and he had 
words about it last night after leaving 
us, and there is really no telling how 
it will all end.” 

While Sebastian was thinking how 
he could ask in what part of North 
Wales Plas Llewellyn was situated, 
the old bell-wire in the conservatory 
began to give spasmodic jerks, and 
finally the bell rang loudly. 

The late and unexpected visitor was 
Dowdeswell, who, when shown into the 
room, appeared to be suffering from 
some great annoyance. His lips had 
a sullen obstinate set, and his scowl 
was very decided. Yet he laughed as 
he entered, pushing his light thin hair 
and adjusting it with the tips of his 
fingers, a habit that was very frequent 
with him. He spoke in a tone he 
meant to be careless, but was thick 
with subdued excitement. 

“My dear prebendary,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘I deserve to forfeit your 
friendship for coming upon you like 
this!” 

“No, no, no,” cried the prebendary 
in his most affable tones, as he rose 
on one leg and turned the other round 
on the leg-rest so as to confront Dow- 
deswell. At the same time he ex- 
tended a hand every one knew must 
not be grasped, his enemy—gout— 
having already done that, and being 
extremely jealous of a like civility 
from others. 

Dowdeswell placed the tips of his 
fingers gently under it, and said— 

“‘T come to you to-night as a friend; 
indeed, we were returning to Monks- 
dean, on account of the illness of my 
aunt, and lost the train. There’s no 
other to-night, and as you are so much 
nearer than St. George, I have come 
to beg shelter till the morning. But 
if it will inconvenience you or Miss 
Jellicoe in the least . 































The prebendary and his sister in- 
terrupted him with assurances that 
they were “ charmed.” 

“* But where is Dora—here? ” asked 
Miss Jellicoe, rising from between the 
cats, with an air of great delight. 

“Yes,’’ replied Dowdeswell, “ here 
she is, bag and baggage, in the cab at 
your gate. She protests against such 
an invasion, and, indeed, for my own 
part, but for circumstances which I'll 
explain to you presently, even the poor 
old lady’s illness would not make me so 
presume on your great kindness.” 

Miss Jellicoe declared that to her- 
self unexpected pleasures were ever 
the sweetest, and she did so with the 
impressiveness and inspiration of man- 
ner with which she usually uttered 
such hackneyed sayings, as if she had 
invented them. 

She then rang the bell to order the 
boxes to be carried in, and went her- 
self into the conservatory to meet 
Dora, 

Sebastian then saw very plainly 
that his presence put a restraint on 
Dowdeswell for a moment or two. 
But after a gracious nod towards him 
he seemed in his impatience to open 
his mind to the prebendary again, un- 
conscious of his existence. Seizing his 
host’s hand, forgetful of gout, and 
oblivious of the prebendary’s grimaces, 
he said rapidly— 

“My dear friend, I shall never 1 
forget this kindness. I am in an 
awkward strait, most awkward. It’s 
more than illness compels me to leave i 
so suddenly. The truth is, I don't t 
want to be at St. George’s to-morrow 
when Rudall calls. I hate scenes, i 
and things are now becoming serious, , 
indeed I fear——” 

Here Dowdeswell, warned probably 
by the prebendary’s expressive eye 
that there was a third person in the 
room, became suddenly cautious. 

Miss Jellicoe now entered with Dora, 
whom she affectionately placed in her ! 
own chair between the two cats, and 
immediately Sebastian discovered a 
grace in tortoiseshells he had never 

seen before. 
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She began at once to reply to the 
prebendary’s expressions of pleasure 
at the accident which had brought her 
under his roof, with a merry de- 
scription of how the train went off just 
as they reached the station. 

Sebastian at first thought there was 
more excitement through the sudden- 
ness of her father’s movements than 
sadness or anger at Rudall’s conduct. 
Her colour was brighter than usual, 
and her eyes had the restlessness of 
one afraid of her own thoughts, and 
keeping up a show of interest in out- 
ward things, lest a moment of repose 
might reveal her true feeling. She did 
not speak to Sebastian till Miss Jellicoe 
went out of the room to make arrange- 
ments for her unexpected visitors. 

Then she turned and asked him if 
he had any messages to send home, as 
she should go and see them at the rec- 
tory in a day or two. 

As Dowdeswell and the prebendary 
were deeply engaged over some letters 
the former had just produced from his 
pocket, Sebastian could answer her with- 
out notice. He begged she would tell his 
people he felt too much a stranger yet 
in his new life to be able to give a 
very clear account of it, and that from 
certain hints from the prebendary he 
feared he was to be too fully engaged 
to hope for a run down to Monksdean 
for some weeks. 

** How strange it will seem to have 
you taking duty in the old church,” 
she said, with a curious kindling of 
her eyes, as if the idea came to her for 
the first time, and with it a host of 
childish memories. 

“‘T used to look forward to it as one 
of the most desirable events,” observed 
Sebastian; “but it’s wonderful how 
these wished-for things lose their 
charm when you are close to them, like 
glow-worms by daylight.” 

“‘ Why should the charm be gone in 
this particular instance though, I 
wonder?” asked Dora, with her old 
quick penetrating glance and hearty 
naturalness of manner that some of 
her fair rivals called boldness. 

How easy it was for Sebastian to 


fall into a like frankness for a moment, 
and to answer her sweet look of 
friendly interest with eyes too full of 
hopes he had hardly owned even to 
himself, as he said— 

“« T have been away a long time, Dora, 
and I find things much changed.” 

“Yes,” Dora said, softly, and a 
a little confusedly. Then she sat very 
quiet, looking down at the tigerskin 
rug, and Miss Jellicoe’s entrance made 
it unnecessary for them to say more to 
each other till they had to say ‘“ Good- 
night.” 

That was soon; for Dora complained 
of feeling tired, and went early to the 
room Miss Jellicoe had prepared for 
her. But her weariness did not pre- 
vent her walking up and down her 
room for half an hour, though no one 
but Sebastian heard her soft monoto- 
nous little march. 

As the conversation (now little 
guarded) between the prebendary and 
Dowdeswell revealed to him Rudall’s 
real position concerning Plas Llew- 
ellyn, Sebastian did not wonder Dora 
should be unable to rest that night. 

Rudall, it appeared, had made 
another attempt to meet Dowdes- 
well’s wish, or rather his demand He 
had written to his lawyer authorizing 
him to propose to the present owner of 
Plas Llewellyn, in the most delicate 
manner possible, the transfer of the 
estate to himself for a price far beyond 
its value. An answer to this proposal 
only reached Rudall on the Sunday 
afternoon, it having arrived at his 
office by the morning’ post and been 
sent on to him at Petherton. This 
communication was to the effect that 
the owner of Plas Llewellyn was re- 
luctant to part with the property, 
which she had improved as much as 
her means allowed; that she would 
not entertain Mr. Rudall’s proposal, 
but would give back the estate to him 
on his making the request of herself 
personally ; there being certain mat- 
ter to arrange in connection with such 
a transfer, which she must decline to 
enter into in any other way than by a 
personal interview with Mr. Rudall. 
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This letter Rudall had shown to 
Dowdeswell, saying he had of course, 
as Dowdeswell would see, no power to 
go further in trying to meet his wishes. 
Dowdeswell, however, most  vehe- 
mently declared, on the contrary, that 
the way was made easy for him, and if 
Rudall had not courage and reliance 
enough in his affection for Dora to go 
through a mere matter of form with a 
woman who ought to be no more than 
dust and ashes to him, he was not a 
fit husband for his child, and their en- 
gagement had better be considered as 
broken off. 

They had parted in deep irritation 
and apparently obstinate firmness on 
both sides ; Dowdeswell dreading 
Rudall’s influence with Dora, so as to 
induce her to take his view of the 
matter. 

This was what caused him to decide 
on leaving Petherton so suddenly, 
and made him choose rather to come 
to the prebendary on losing the train 
than to return to the house of Mr. St. 
George. 

When Dowdeswell had told Dora of 
’udall’s obstinacy, there had, he in- 
formed the prebendary, been ‘“‘a 
scene.” She had wept bitterly, and 
said repeatedly, ‘‘ Unless I thought his 
life’s happiness depended on me I 
would not have this marriage for the 
world; and if he still cares for her 
and dares not face her—let him go: 
he does not care for me.” 

The last words said on the subject 
that night in Sebastian’s hearing were 
said by the prebendary. 

“My dear friend, don’t hasten or 
precipitate conclusions. Depend upon 
it you have not heard more yet from 
Mr. Rudall than his first natural dis- 
taste to meet a woman who has so 
disgraced him. Wait a bit; it is 
more than probable his second thoughts 
will guide him to a more wise and 
natural decision.” 

Sebastian had perhaps less sleep 
that night than the two, or rather the 
three, most deeply concerned in the 
quarrel, But with him the whole 
thing formed itself into one torment- 
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ing question that haunted him till 
morning; and that was—“If these 
two, whom they wish to drive to 
meet each other, really do meet face 
to face, will Rudall ever return as 
Dora’s lover? Would Cicely have the 
strength or the folly to let Rudall go 
off to his second marriage still in 
ignorance of the result of her father’s 
fatal yet successful journey?” Sebas- 
tian could hardly believe it possible 
for any woman to persevere in so un- 
natural a course. 


CHAPTER XII, 
A DANGEROUS TEST. 


Tue next morning, as the prebendary’ 
with Dora’s assistance, was moving 
himself and his leg-rest from the 
breakfast-table to his favourite sofa 
in the bay window, the servant came 
in with a card, and said— 

“The gentleman who brought it 
begged to see the prebendary a few 
moments.”’ 

Glancing at Dora, Sebastian saw she 
bent her face lower over the leg-rest 
she was arranging at the window ; and 
he fancied it was to hide the glow of 
triumph that came to her cheek at the 
news of the arrival. 

The prebendary gave directions for 
the gentleman to be shown into the 
drawing-room, and turning aside to 
Dowdeswell, said— 

“Tt is Mr. Rudall. Of course h 
knows you are here, and will ask to 
see you. What shall I say?” 

“TI must see him, of course,” an- 
swered Dowdeswell, scowling more 
than ever. “I would not for the 
world have any unpleasantness in 
your house. [I'll go in with you, 
shall 1?” 

The prebendary was only too glad, 
as he was requiring the support of an 
arm. 

Miss Jellicce was not in the room, 
so Sebastian found himself alone with 
Dora and {his torturing sense of in- 
justice to her and to Rudall in con- 
cealing the true position of Cicely. 

But while the struggle was going 
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on between his intense desire to 
speak, and his dread of possibly 
ruining Dora’s whole life, the pre- 
bendary returned. 

“ My dear child,” he said, going to 
Dora, and patting her shoulder with 
his stiff fingers, “ Mr. Rudall earnestly 
begs for an interview with you, and I 
have told your father I certainly think 
he should allow you to comply with his 
request—as,” he added, with affection- 
ate, but strong emphasis, “ I am sure 
he may rely on your being firm and 
loyal with regard to your father’s 
wishes.” 

Gently and almost tremblingly as 
Dora rose and put down her book, 
Sebastian saw in the least possible 
lifting of her eyebrows and dainty 
chin, a supreme contempt for the pre- 
bendary’s pompous warning. 

A moment or two after she had left 
the room, Sebastian caught sight of 
Dowdeswell in the garden, dabbing 
his head with his pocket handker- 
chief. Since the prebendary had re- 
turned from seeing Dora into the 
drawing-room, he had put on his 
spectacles, and sat down to study a 
little photograph. Soon he looked 
up, and said to Sebastian— 

“This is the subject of the present 
contention. Really it appears to me 
it should indeed possess remarkable 
associations to be worth so much per- 
turbation.” 

He threw the little card across the 
table to his godson, having no idea 
of the deep interest with which it 
was taken up. 

It was a photograph of the dreari- 
est of little Welsh buildings, on the 
dreariest and most sombre of Welsh 
mountains—a rude little tower with 
a heap of stones on one side of it, 
and a bramble-bordered ravine and 
waterfall on the other. Under it was 
written—“ Plas Llewellyn.” 

While Sebastian was looking at the 
little picture of the subject of so 
much trouble, Dora was rapidly, as 
she thought, turning the victory on 
her father’s side. 

The prebendary had closed the door 


upon her, and she found herself alone 
with Rudail in the old-fashioned 
drawing-room, which was a perfect 
bazaar of Miss Jellicoe’s Berlin wool 
work, from the window valances to 
the hearthrug. 

Rudall was standing at the window 
that opened on the lawn. The strong 
light of the summer morning was on 
his face, and Dora could not help 
seeing by the worn look about his 
finely-cut eyelids, and the half sad 
resignation in the set of his lips, that 
he had undergone no slight suffering 
since they last met. 

“Good morning, Clarence,” she said, 
coldly. 

Rudall’s manner was even more 
gently affectionate than usual as he 
met her. 

**T have been so grieved, Dora,” he 
said, “to think of our miserable part- 
ing last night—so grieved that God 
knows how life would be endurable at 
all to me, if all may not be as it was 
between us.”’ 

Dora was silent, struggling against 
the pity that the true ring of regret 
and signs of hours of suffering in 
Rudall’s voice moved in her. For 
the moment she longed to say all 
should be as it was, without further 
trial of his love and patience. But she 
knew this would only let loose a fresh 
tide of difficulty in her father’s anger. 

“This is the first real cloud that 
has come over our engagement, Dora,” 
said Rudall. 

“Yes,” Dora answered, a little 
absently and coldly, for she noticed 
that he avoided the word she thought 
would have been more natural than 
“‘ engagement.” 

“T wonder if you have felt it half 
as oppressive and dismal as I have,” 
said Rudall. 

Some moisture must have been in 
Dora’s eyes to make them so bright as 
she gazed out on the prebendary’s 
geraniums fixedly, and answered— 

“T orly know that I have felt I 
would have faced the greatest difficulty 
I can imagine to have prevented it.” 

Rudall could not help understanding 
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by this, however gently said, that she 
thought his opposition to her father’s 
wishes unnatural, and implying weak- 
ness in his love for her. 

He rose and went to the window, 
and Dora knew by his hard, but sub- 
dued sigh, the struggle that was going 
on in him. 

After some moments he came back, 
holding out both his hands to her. 

“ My darling,” he said, “ before you 
trust your bright life to such a storm- 
beaten ship, you should at least have 
full command over it. You know what 
I have to face ; you can guess something 
of what it will cost me; but you, and 
nothing else, not even my own judg- 
ment, shall command me in this 
matter. Dora, if you have anxiety 
enough to keep us together, to say 
to me now, ‘Go through this for my 
sake,’ I will do it.” 

Dora, with her hands trembling in 
Rudall’s, even then longed to be as 
generous as himself ; and to say, “‘ You 
have all my love, and shall have all my 
trust, without passing such an ordeal.” 
But even if she could truthfully say 
it, that would not save the breaking 
of the sunny peace she loved so well, 
for there would be her father’s obsti- 
nacy still to face. She had seen too 
well what that was by his movements 
on the previous day. 

Then, too, there was a certain crav- 
ing in Dora’s heart to learn something 
of the real strength of Rudall’s affec- 
tion for her. He had told her long 
ago that he could never love any 
woman as he had loved his wife. 
But since then (nearly two years ago) 
Dora flattered herself he had disproved 
that assertion, and that his love for 
herself equalled or excelled his former 
love for his unfortunate wife. The 
thought of this being so was very 
pleasant to her, because she trusted 
it might atone for the absence from 
her own heart of those things which 
she had read and heard should belong 
to a true and deep love. 

Rudall’s declaration to her father 
that he would rather break off his 
engagement with her than see this 





woman, who had been his wife, had 
stirred in Dora much doubt — sus- 
picion, and some indignation, Her 
pride required of her to let him be 
submitted to the test he so shrank 
from. Of course, reluctance to see 
the woman was, she thought, natural 
enough ; but to prefer to lose Dora 
and the bright peaceful life they had 
planned, to looking on the face that, 
as Dowdeswell had said, “should be 
as dust and ashes to him,’’—this she 
could not understand, or reconcile with 
the idea of such love as alone she cared 
for. It was really no arrogance or love 
of power, or shrewish jealousy, but 
a tender yearning to prove there was 
more love between herself and Rudall 
than there seemed to be that made 
Dora throw all her persuasiveness 
into her voice and eyes, as she gave 
her hands to Rudall, and said—- 

** Yes, then, Clarence; I doask you, 
for my sake, do it.” 

It was so easy to take any emotion 
in such lovely eyes as Dora’s for love 
itself that Rudall felt he ought to be 
a happy man, as he kissed their tears 
away, and gave the required promise. 

Dora, too, was much happier, as she 
went out into the garden with Rudall 
to meet her father. 

All the delightful business of pre- 
paring for an early marriage had as 
great a charm for her as for most 
girls, and her heart made a joyful 
rebound now that she felt the brief 
but cruel suspense was over. 

“We need not hurry in,” said 
Dowdeswell, with an amiable scowl 
in the direction of the dining-room 
window. ‘The postman has just 
been, and I fancy our friends are 
engrossed, I caught sight, uninten- 
tionally,” he added, smiling and 
bending towards Dora, “ of our young 
Saint Sebastian, entranced over a volu- 
minous epistle in too dainty a hand- 
writing to be from his bishop, I fancy.” 
And Dowdeswell laughed so loudly 
over his own wit, that the prebendary 
came limping to the window, and de- 
clared that joke, whatever it was, must 
be told over again. 
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Accordingly it was repeated with 
embellishments ; and while passing the 
window again, all, as a matter of 
course, glanced smilingly in at Sebas- 
tian. As Dora looked, she met his 
eyes fixed on her with an expression 
that not only startled her, but that 
made her feel certain he had some 
very strong feeling with regard to her 
reconciliation with Rudall. She with- 
drew her smiling look rather haughtily, 
and the group passed on. 

When they returned Sebastian had 
gone from the room. He had retired 
to his own bare, damp, half-furnished 
parlour that had been described to him 
before he left New Zealand as a private 
study commanding the view. Here he 
read again with increasing perplexity 
the letter over which Dowdeswell had 
seen him so engrossed. 

It was in a handwriting which 
Sebastian had almost forgotten till 
he saw the address at the top of the 


page. 


*© Pras LLEWELLYN, 
** ArrRAN Bacu, N. WALEs, 
** Friday. 


“Dear Mr. Goutp,—I am in much 
need of what kindness I may hope to 
still deserve from you, if indeed I do 
still deserve any. As I know nothing 
of your whereabouts, I shall venture 
to send this to your father at Monks- 
dean Rectory, begging him to forward 
it to you without delay. 

“My dear friend, I am punished 
now for my self-will by being placed 
in the most unnatural and cruel posi- 
tion imaginable. The last insult I 
could have conceived is now offered 
me. This poor home, uninhabitable 
till I came here, is now requested 
from me as part of the settlement 
for the lady Mr. Rudall is about to 
marry. At first I showed what my 
feeling was about it by declining to 
go into the matter at all. Her family 
have, it seems, pressed upon him so 
urgently that I now receive another 
appeal, this time in his own writing. 
Will you think me mad when I tell 
you I have replied that I will only 
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give up what he requires if he will 
ask me personally. If he can do this, 
I feel I shall have afterwards the 
peace that utter contempt ought to 
give me. 

*‘ Besides this, I confess to you I 
have a wish that is strong as the wish 
of the dying (though I am in health) 
to see him once more—I mean before 
it will be sin todo so, Yet my heart 
is torn so terribly by this wish, and 
the hope that he may not have such 
cruel indifference for me as to be able 
to meet me and ask this thing to my 
face. 

‘* You may, perhaps, understand all 
this better when I tell you that now 
it is too late for there to be any 
question which way his duty lies, 
since he is now, I hear, within a few 
weeks of his marriage. I have deter- 
mined that, unless you advise me not, 
I will give him the letters you know 
of when we part. I will not try him 
so far as letting him see me after he 
knows all. His being able to come 
and ask me this is proof enough surely 
of his unalterable purpose to marry 
her at any cost. As for her, since 
she is so eager for my poor home, she 
and the world shall know it had not 
been sullied by so mean a tenant as 
she thinks. Am I cruel or unnatural 4 
Then tell me so, and save me in time. 
Will you come to see me, and be 
present at the interview between 
Mr. Rudall and myself? I have 
suggested next Tuesday, and I know 
that he is not likely to fail. Do you 
think that I should not see him, and 
the truth be made known some other 
way? If so, act for me. J leave all 
in your hands, as I should have done 
at first but for my great horror of him 
considering himself bound to me after 
his love had perhaps utterly ceased. 

“Tf I seem to you weak when I 
should be strong, as I was strong 
when I should have yielded, remem- 
ber the desolation I have borne, and 
the cruel insult that now distracts 
me and almost breaks my heart. 

* Yours truly, 
“ CICELY ——. 


” 
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Sebastian had not much time for 
consideration of his difficult task. 
Scarcely ten minutes had passed 
since he came up stairs before some 
one knocked at his door, and Dowdes- 
well, opening it with respectful hesi- 
tation, said :— 

“Gould, the heat has driven us in, 
and we have been told you would 
allow us to smoke a cigar here. I 
think,”’ he added, looking back at the 
person who accompanied him, “ there 
has been such a thing done since last 
year, eh, Mr. Gould?” 

Sebastian said he could not deny it, 
and forgetting, in his desire to be hos- 
pitable to the best of his small ability, 
that Cicely’s letter lay open on the 
table, got up to invite them in. 

“T must say like the Irishman, 
there’s only one chair, but you're 
both welcome to that.” 

Dowdeswell laughed, and took it ; 
and while Sebastian and Rudall were 
looking about to see how to dispose of 
themselves, Rudall’s eyes fell on the 
open letter. The habitual repose of 
his face became immediately disturbed 
by surprise and some deeper feeling, 
and he looked from the letter search- 
ingly into Sebastian’s face. That look 
seemed to Sebastian to verify a sus- 
picion that had been floating in his 
mind from the first moment he had 
seen Rudall. How different it was 
from the glance of gentle jealousy 
with which he had followed Dora when 
she had been speaking to Sebastian ! 
What a depth of passionate suspicion 
was init! What kindling curiosity ! 

Sebastian, in his great perplexity, 
was glad of some insight into one, 
even though only one, of the three 
whose destinies he seemed called upon 
to decide. He was determined to try 
and see more still as to Rudall’s true 
state of feeling before he resolved on 
how to answer Cicely. 

As though to make room for Rudall 
and himself to seat themselves on the 
little table, he took up the letter, 
folded it, and put it in his pocket. 
Even this made Rudall’s eyes wince 
as if he had received some insult he 
could not openly resent. 


“We seem doomed to interrupt your 
correspondence this morning, Gould,” 
said Dowdeswell, smiling. ‘‘ Don’t 
let us prevent you finishing your 
letter, for, I suppose, the twentieth 
time, eh?” 

“Not quite,” answered Sebastian ; 
“but I have certainly been a little 
perplexed over it. I’m afraid the 
prebendary is not well enough for 
me to leave, and I am asked suddenly 
to run down to Wales.” 

Rudall was leaning against the side 
of the meagrely-furnished bookcase. 
Apparently even this possession of 
Sebastian’s was repugnant to him as 
a support after such a declaration, for 
he withdrew an inch or two from it, 
and stood holding his cigar and look- 
ing out as if something particular in 
the prospect had just attracted his 
attention. 

“Wales! That’sodd enough. Why 
Rudall’s off there in a day or two I 
suppose,” observed Dowdeswell. “Oh, 
oh! it’s a Welsh lady, is it, Gould, 
that all the pretty girls at Petherton 
and Monksdean are to be disappointed 
for? That’s too bad.” 

“My correspondent is a married 
lady,” answered Sebastian. “She 
needs my advice on certain matters 
her father when dying left in my 
hands.” 

Rudall had withdrawn his gaze from 
the distant object on which it had been 
resting, and brought it to the table 
between himself and Sebastian. 

Sebastian was ready to encounter 
his look when it should come to his 
face, and to attempt no further con- 
cealment, there at all events, as to his 
knowledge of more than Rudall him- 
self knew. He felt sure it was doubt 
as to whether he could bear before 
Dowdeswell any more significant allu- 
sions to Cicely that kept him from 
demanding explanations. 

Sebastian, before reading Cicely’s 
letter, had felt very doubtful as to 
whether the knowledge of the true 
state of things would be likely to 
make any of the persons concerned 
happier. But when he knew by that 
letter the real unquietness of Cicely’s 
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mind, and saw Rudall’s agitation as 
his eyes fell on it, Sebastian had 
suddenly a strong personal disgust 
at the thought of his marriage with 
Dora. So high was his idea of the 
love due to her, that he had felt it 
profanation to marry her to a man 
who could not offer her his first as 
well as his last love. But since the 
last few minutes, when he had seen 
how far from being broken was the 
real marriage tie of Cicely and Rudall, 
he felt it would be a cruel and danger- 
ous deception even to be silent or to 
leave the option of silence to Cicely. 
In this Sebastian, so far as he could 
trust his own judgment, felt utterly 
unselfish. Indeed he felt he was 
deeply injuring himself with the 
Dowdeswells, being sure that his 
intervention would bring upon him 
the passionate anger of Dora and her 
father. But even this seemed a slight 
evil in comparison with the self-re- 
proach and pain he should feel if 
Dora really married this man. He 
also began to consider he had been 
very remiss as to the entreaties of 
Cicely’s father, and that he certainly 
owed it to his memory to do what 
now remained in his power to atone 
for what he considered his weak sub- 
jection to Cicely’s wilfulness. 

Dowdeswell, still innocent, ignorant 
of anything more than the coincidence 
of the two having to take a journey 
to Wales so shortly, said— 

“ Why not go down together, so far 
as your ways agree?” 

** Jam willing,’’ answered Sebastian, 
“and should be really glad to have 
your company, Mr. Rudall. I am 
going north, as I believe you are?” 

“Are youl’ cried Dowdeswell to 
Sebastian, eagerly. “Is it anywhere 
near Arran Bach?” 

“Very near,” said Sebastian, 
quietly. 

** Have you been there before?” de- 
manded Dowdeswell, leaning forward, 
and laying the disengaged fingers of 
his hand, holding his cigar, on Sebas- 
tian’s knee ; “ do you know the place ? 
Do you know the old ruined castle 
there, Plas Llewellyn?” 


‘‘T have not been there before ; but 
I intend to see it if I go there now,” 
replied Sebastian, still watching 
Rudall. 

“Then would you take a sketch of 
it for me—do, there’s a good fellow. 
These photographers have no idea of 
the right aspect. I want something 
showing more the—the—castellated 
character of the place; and get in the 
window of the room where Llewellyn 
was born if you can more clearly. I 
should really esteem it as a great 
favour to myself, if you could, without 
inconvenience, do this for me.” 

** T will doso with pleasure if I have 
an opportunity,” said Sebastian ; “ but 
perhaps Mr. Rudall would take a turn 
with me presently, and we could see 
whether it would be convenient to 
arrange our journey together or not.” 

Rudall’s anger had been too long 
and quietly increasing to be repressed 
when once his eyes met Sebastian’s, 
as they did now in open questioning. 

“ Excuse me,” he said, with a very 
evident effort at steadying an angry 
voice ; “ but I must decline being any 
party to your intrusion on this lady. 
Indeed, I must say I cannot bring 
myself to believe any business has 
been left in your hands of a nature 
to necessitate a personal interview.” 

Till this, Dowdeswell had been en- 
tirely unsuspicious as to the destina- 
tion of Rudall and Sebastian being 
the same. But when he _ heard 
Rudall’s strange and apparently un- 
reasonable words, and saw his face 
pale with passion, and his blue eyes 
quite destitute of their ordinary gen- 
tleness and calm, an indefinable but 
strong foreboding of mischief came 
across him. 

He began to scrutinize Sebastian, 
scowling in such hard thought as to 
bring his light eyebrows into one un- 
broken line. 

A half-reproachful look from Sebas- 
tian, in Dowdeswell’s direction, warned 
Rudall of what he had done by his 
impetuosity. 

“T think we had better talk the 
matter over by and by,’’ suggested 
Sebastian, with an attempt at careless- 
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ness. “ Perhaps, as my time is not 
my own, we may not beable to arrange 
for the same day.” 

They continued to smoke and look 
from the window, for some minutes 
in silence, only broken by common- 
place remarks from Sebastian. 

In these few minutes, Dowdeswell's 
curiosity as to what Sebastian’s busi- 
ness at Plas Llewellyn could be, had 
deepened into a most disquieting and 
intense distrust. He remembered 
now, with vividness, Sebastian’s evi- 
dent repugnance to Dora’s engage- 
ment from the first hour of his en- 
trance into the prebendary’s house. 
He recalled his evident and uncon- 
cealable admiration at his first sight 
of Dora; his coldness, almost, Dow- 
deswell thought, rudeness on his in- 
troduction to her future husband. 
Thinking of these things in connection 
with the present discovery of his 
acquaintance with Rudall’s former 
wife, and Rudall’s evident resentment 
at that acquaintance, Dowdeswell be- 
came too restless to endure himself 
in silence in the young men’s com- 
pany. Rising, he proposed that they 
should try the garden again, as he was 
of opinion Mr. Gould’s room was by 
no means the cooler of the two. 

He and Rudall went out together 
first, while Sebastian remained behind, 
looking for his hat. Suddenly he felt 
Dowdeswell’s hand laid rather heavily 
on his shoulder, and, looking up, he 
met his light grey eyes looking at him 
with subdued, but vindictive suspicion. 

“T tell you what it is, Mr. Gould,” 
said he, letting out in his expression 
of countenance and accent some of the 
vulgarity he generally concealed so 
well, “I don’t understand the way in 
which you are acting at all. I advise 
you to take care what you are about, 
sir. These are matters in which mis- 
chief may be easily done, but not by 
any means easily undone.” 

Sebastian, without resenting his un- 
pleasant manner, looked at him 
frankly, almost pityingly, as he put 
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out one hand to close the door, while 
he laid the other on Dowdeswell’s 
arm. 

‘“Mr. Dowdeswell,” he said, “I will 
not deceive you, but will tell you 
plainly you are in a false position. I 
have seen it from the moment I knew 
of your daughter’s engagement to Mr. 
Rudall, but was powerless to tell you 
so, though, as you may have seen, in- 
deed as you must have seen, I have 
been most deeply concerned about it. 
The letter I have received this morn- 
ing makes it impossible for me, with- 
out danger of great mischief, to con- 
ceal from Mr. Rudall certain facts I 
should, by rights, long since have made 
known to him. Believe me, I shall do 
or say nothing of myself to influence 
him; but I must, in common truth, 
tell you that this interview I must have 
with him, may cause you disappoint- 
ment. It may not do so, but my own 
impression is that it will.”’ 

Dowdeswell was for detaining him, 
and insisting on some further explana- 
tion; but Sebastian reminding him by 
a gesture towards the door that Rudall 
was probably waiting near, he went 
out gloomily, Sebastian following him. 

As they were passing through the 
hall, Dora called to her father, thus 
unwittingly hastening the opportunity 
for Sebastian’s conversation with 
Rudall. 

When Dowdeswell entered the 
dining-room, Dora was sitting at the 
table, having unpacked her little desk, 
and placed it, in a business-like way, 
opposite the prebendary’s big one, about 
to begin a pile of correspondence. She 
wanted her father to remind her of 
the address of one of his old Liverpool 
friends, whose daughters were eager 
to be her bridesmaids. Dowdeswell 
told her, and then, taking the news- 
paper handed him by the prebendary, 
who was also writing letters, went and 
stood at the window, looking out at 
the two, in whose conversation he was 
feeling so painful an interest. 
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THOMAS ARNOLD,. D.D.! 


Few men have left behind them a 
fairer or more enviable reputation 
than Dr. Arnold. He died at the 
age of forty-seven, and was Head 
Master of Rugby for only fourteen 
years ; yet that brief life exercised 
a powerful influence, not only upon 
the generation to which he belonged, 
but still more upon that which has 
succeeded him ; and in those fourteen 
years he achieved a work of almost 
immeasurable usefulness and import- 
ance. The sermons preached during 
this crowning epoch of his life have 
now been collected in six volumes by 
the loving care of his eldest daughter, 
Mrs. W. E. Forster. They are ad- 
mirably arranged and edited. Those 
of the previously published sermons 
which had least of permanent value 
and interest have been excluded from 
the collection, and there can be little 
doubt that in their present form they 
will take their final and permanent 
place in English literature. The pub- 
lication of this edition is the greatest 
service which has been rendered to 
the memory of a great and good man 
since the Dean of Westminster wrote 
that admirable Life of Dr. Arnold 
which has served to perpetuate his 
work, and has been deservedly wel- 
comed as perhaps the best biography 
of recent times. 

Some books may almost be said, 
without a paradox, to die of their own 
immortality. They do their work so 
effectually as to render themselves 
needless, and they are effaced because 
the thoughts to which they gave 
original expression have become the 
common heritage of even the least 
original minds. The unfamiliar views 
of one decade often pass into the com- 


1 Arnold's Sermons. In Six Volumes. New 
Edition, Revised by his Daughter, Mrs, W. E. 
Forster. (Longmans.) 


monplaces of the next, and the reputed 
heresies of our youth are sometimes 
the accepted orthodoxies of our man- 
hood. The remark is illustrated both 
by these sermons of Dr. Arnold and 
by those of the eminent contemporary 
with whom he often found himself in 
respectful antagonism. When we 
read the sermons of Dr. Newman, we 
admire the subtlety of their insight, 
the loftiness of their spirituality, the 
curiosa felicitas of a style which, 
while it often seems to aim at an 
almost bald simplicity, keeps us spell- 
bound with an unaccountable fascina- 
tion. Yet so completely have the 
religious thoughts, and even the 
phraseology, of “‘ Mr. Newman of 
Oriel,” passed into our current 
homiletic literature, so familiar has 
even his peculiar pronunciation and 
method of delivery become, that we 
can hardly account for the fact that 
his sermons were once regarded with 
intense suspicion, and were believed 
by large sections of the Church to 
teem with the subtlest insinuations of 
dangerous heresy. Different in all 
respects as were the sermons of Dr. 
Arnold, a similar remark applies to 
them. He says: “ It would be affecta- 
tion were I to dissemble my knowledge 
that these volumes will be received in 
many quarters with a strong prejudice 
against them” ;* and he evidently an- 
ticipates that they will have so far 
diverged from the accurate intonation 
of the then prevailing shibboleths, 
that they will be charged with being 
“ latitudinarian.’’ Few who now read 


them without traditional bias would 

think of reviving so obsolete a charge. 

When we read in the introductions to 

the various volumes, a plea that 

Christians should get over their ex- 

treme reluctance to admit the prin- 
2 Vol. iii. p. v. 
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ciples of Christianity into the concerns 
of common life, and not “ridicule as 
visionary and impracticable” an ap- 
plication of its spirit to their every- 
day practice, we feel what a change 
has come over the popular views on 
such subjects. In these days we 
could hardly think it needful to argue 
that ‘“‘a sermon addressed to English- 
men in the nineteenth century, should 
be very different from one addressed 
to Englishmen in the sixteenth, or 
even in the eighteenth ;” or that it 
is most undesirable to reserve, for 
the use of religious exhortation, a 
stereotyped and conventional phraseo- 
logy. The sermon on “the Unity 
of the Spirit”? might be preached in 
these days without its occurring to 
any critic that it would needlessly 
encourage an excessive indifference 
as to variety of religious opinions, 
and too low an estimate of the ad- 
vantages of agreement even in 
the outward forms of Christianity. 
The famous sermons on ‘“ Moral 
Thoughtfulness,’ and those on “The 
Temptations of School Life,’ have 
had so many successors which are even 
stronger and plainer in their language, 
that, had they been preached in these 
days, they would have produced no 
further impression than such as was 
created by the noble and commanding 
personality of him who uttered them. 
Under these circumstances it might 
have been considered needless to col- 
lect and edit the sermons in any other 
form than those in which they have 
been hitherto accessible. Yet we can- 
not but rejoice on many grounds that 
this edition has been published. The 
sermons deserve preservation in the 
best possible form, not only because 
they belong to the history of English 
social life, in that phase of it which 
is most characteristic, and of which 
we have most reason to be proud ;— 
not only as having inaugurated a new 
form of literature, which, however 
humble, may tend to results of price- 
less value ;—not only because they 
throw light on the mind and character 
Vol. i. p. viii. 2 Vol. i. p. 50. 


of a brave, enlightened, and noble- 
hearted teacher ;—but even from their 
own intrinsic merits. The truths 
which Arnold was the first to bring 
into prominence, in such aspects of 
them as bore most directly upon the 
life of Public Schools, have, since his 
time, found frequent expression, but 
have never been expressed in directer 
or manlier language. Even in style his 
sermons were fresh, forcible, and in the 
highest sense, eloquent. More than 
once, indeed, Arnold speaks of his 
style in a tone of apology. “In point 
of style,” he says, “these sermons 
are wholly devoid of pretension ; for 
my main object was to write intelligi- 
bly, and, if I have succeeded in this, 
I must be contented to be censured for 
much homeliness, and perhaps awk- 
wardness of expression, which I had 
not the skill to avoid.”* But if a 
man’s style be but perfectly sincere, 
and perfectly natural, he can never 
alter it to advantage, nor is he likely 
to express in any better way the 
truths which he has to deliver. The 
very “defects” of his style may thus 
be “‘ effective,” and few men had less 
need than Arnold to apologise for any 
deficiencies in expression. His style 
is a very model of strength and 
straightforwardness, of lucid reason- 
ing and manly good sense. As he was 
original in desiring to apply “ the 
language of common life to the cases 
of commen life, but ennobled and 
strengthened by those principles and 
feelings which are found only in the 
Gospel,” so there are no better speci- 
mens of this method of preaching 
than those which he has furnished. 
Arnold wrote his Rugby sermons for 
the most part between morning and 
afternoon service, and preached them 
before the ink was well dry on the 
last page. It is to this very fact that 
much of their charm and force is due. 
A man whose mind was less fresh, 
and pure, and strong, could not do 
this ; but Arnold’s thoughts were well 
matured, and were held with a grasp 
unusually firm, and the rapidity with 
3 Vol. i. p. viii. 
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which they were thrown into form 
gave them all the eloquence which 
springs from the emotion of the mo- 
ment, so that they have something of 
the fire and rapidity of the extempore 
orator. Arnold was too sure of the 
truth and value of what he had to 
say to need any ornament in its ex- 
pression. He never seeks an_ illus- 
tration; he never consciously elabo- 
rates a closing paragraph. But when 
he does use an illustration, it is often 
an exceedingly happy one; and when 
his style rises to a more impassioned 
strain, it reaches a high level of na- 
tural eloquence. What can be more 
forcible than the comparison—perhaps 
the longest in these six volumes, and 
one so applicable to thousands at this 
period—of the condition of fallen man 
to that of ‘‘men who are bewildered 
in those endless forests of reed which 
line some of the great American 
rivers,’ in danger from the venomous 
snakes and the deadly malaria, igno- 
rant of the path, and “in doubt 
whether the tangled thicket in which 
they are placed has any end at all ; 
whether the whole world is not such 
a region of death as the spot in which 
they are actually prisoned ; whether 
their fond notions of a clear and open 
space, a pure air, and a fruitful and 
habitable country, are not altogether 
imaginary; whether there remains 
anything for them but to curse their 
fate, and lie down and die.’’2? What 
again can be better than this? “As 
the vessels in a harbour, and in the 
open sea without it, may be seen 
swinging with the tide at the same 
moment in opposite directions; the 
ebb has begun in the roadstead, while 
it is not yet high water in the harbour ; 
so One or more nations may be in ad- 
vance of or behind the general tend- 
ency of their age, and from either 
cause may be moving in the opposite 
direction.” And to take passages in 
which there is no illustration, what 
boy with a heart in him could have 
listened unmoved to such sermons as 


1 Vol. iv. p..2. "Ve. 2. a = 


the two on “ Christian Schools,”? or 
to the noble and stirring appeal, a rare 
example of glowing emotion expressed 
in the language of perfect self-control, 
which concludes the stern, yet touch- 
ing, sermon on ‘ Death and Salva- 
tion’’ ?+ Sermons like these will never 
become obsolete. There is not one mas- 
ter of any Public School in England 
who might not profit from the study 
of them. There is not one, I suppose, 
who would not admit that as these 
are among the earliest specimens in 
our literature of school sermons, so 
even in a generation which possesses 
Bishop Cotton’s Marlborough sermons, 
and Dr. Vaughan’s Memorials of 
Harrow Sundays, they still remain 
the best models of what school ser- 
mons ought to be. One, at any rate, 
who once had the honour of being a 
head master, may be allowed the hum- 
ble testimony that he would have 
hailed these volumes had they appeared 
a year or two ago with the deepest 
gratitude, and might have reaped from 
them >advantages which he regrets 
never to have possessed. 

It must not, however, be supposed 
that the majority of these sermons 
would only be valuable to school- 
masters. It is one distinct element of 
their merit that very many of them 
do not bear directly upon school 
life at all; and that even when they 
were addressed to youthful audiences, 
they aimed at awakening interests 
which extended far beyond the narrow 
horizon of boyish vision. Three 
especially of these volumes—the third, 
fourth, and sixth—have a permanent 
theological value, and the notes 
and introductions to them might be 
read with great profit by many of our 
clergy as the best possible antidote 
to prevalent errors. The merits and 
influence of Arnold as a theologian 
have, I think, been underrated. At 
any rate I can recall but few modern 
clergymen whose opinions would fur- 
nish a more wholesome study. The 
note of disestablishment has been 


3 Vol. v. pp. 49—62. 
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clearly heard, and nothing can avert 
that national disaster so surely and 
so satisfactorily as a timely wisdom 
and liberality on the part of Church- 
men, Already the increase of dili- 
gence and faithfulness and devotion 
among the clergy have won for their 
entire order a respect which, but 
for other circumstances, would have 
gone very far to disarm all semblance 
of national, and almost of political, 
hostility. But side by side with this 
wide, self-denying energy has grown 
up @ spirit of clericalism and sacerdo- 
talism, which, unless checked, will be 
socially and religiously fatal to the 
existence of the Established Church. 
By clericalism I mean that elaborate 
separation from the laity which is but 
too plainly symbolised by peculiarities 
of dress, pronunciation, and bearing ; 
and which, in its occasional develop- 
ments, is made the excuse for that 
chargeof effeminacy so unjustly brought 
against the clergy. But this effeminacy, 
if it can fairly be charged at all against 
any of the clergy in social matters, is 
less common, and far less injurious, 
than the timidity of thought, the 
cowardice in the expression of opinion, 
the dread of diverging a hairsbreadth 
from the current “orthodoxy,” the 
want of fearless independence and 
honest forthrightness, the tendency to 
run in well-oiled grooves, the conven- 
tionality of language which serves to 
cloak real divergences of opinion, the 
adoption of a phraseology purely pro- 
fessional—in one word, the want of 
perfect reality, naturalness, and manly 
independence — which may at times 
be noted as a grave fault in some of 
our ordinary theological literature. 
To read Arnold’s sermons, after read- 
ing too many of those which are now 
in vogue, is like passing out of the 
conservatory into the free air and 
eager breeze of heaven. And if the 
faults to which I have alluded be what 
is commonly meant by “ clericalism,” 
then “sacerdotalism ” is its still more 
dangerous kinsman. By sacerdotalism 
{ mean the assumption of super- 
natural privileges of such a kind as to 
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glorify and elevate the individual and 
his order, to identify the Church more 
and more with the clergy, and to sub- 
stitute the word “priest” in all its 
sacrificial, heathen, and medizval con- 
notations for the word in its sense of 
“‘ presbyter,” in which sense alone it 
is recognised by the New Testament, 
and by the English Church. To this 
social tendency, and this religious 
corruption, Arnold was a brave and 
uncompromising though a_ perfectly 
courteous and considerate foe. The 
manner of his controversial essays is 
as commendable as the matter is 
forcible. He never descends for one 
moment to that coarse and bitter rail- 
ing by which fanatical ignorance 
strives to conceal the utter absence of 
ability and knowledge. 

While directing many a powerful 
blow against the principles of the 
Oxford School, Arnold always spoke 
of the individual writers of that 
school not only with perfect kind- 
ness but even with sympathy and 
respect. Yet all his principles made 
him the severe opponent of every 
practice and theory which tended to 
draw ineradicable lines of distinc- 
tion between the clergy and the laity. 
Want of intellectual manliness is the 
very last charge which any one could 
ever have brought against Thomas 
Arnold, There was nothing exotic 
about his sentiments, nothing conven- 
tional about his language. He was a 
model for all clergymen in this respect 
more than all others, that—like Canon 
Kingsley—he was every inch a man. 
And he had the faith of a man in all 
its vigour—the faith which would 
have scorned any mere respectful com 
plaisance at the hands of an opponent 
—the faith which desired the pure 
air of heaven and the clear light of 
day. If there was one thing which 
he detested more than another it was 
an insincere argument. He saw no 
sanctity in pretentious incompetence. 
Ignorance never appeared to him any 
the more venerable because it uttered 
its dicta as from an oracle. He 
earnestly laboured to destroy that 
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un-christian superstition which, as a 
necessary consequence of straining 
at the gnat, for ever swallows the 
camel. Clearly perceiving that the 
business of a theologian consists in 
the twofold work of interpreting 
the Scriptures and of applying them 
—of which the first requires a study 
of criticism and philology, and the 
second a knowledge of our own and 
former times, together with the gene- 
ral constitution of the human mind and 
character,—he had but little respect 
for a large proportion of what is called 
Divinity, and openly stated his opinion 
that the writings of unqualified divines 
were in theology particularly worth- 
less. Arnold here hit upon a tempta- 
tion to which some religious teachers 
are particularly liable. Accustomed to 
teach authoritatively, and to have their 
utterances accepted as authoritative 
by the majority of those immediately 
around them, they have been too apt 
in all ages to assume for themselves a 
monopoly of orthodoxy, and to attach 
a most extravagant importance to the 
assertion of their individual opinions, 
and that too on subjects with which 
they do not even possess an elementary 
acquaintance. We who are clergymen 
should not resent the warning that 
the intensity of our prejudices is no 
true measure of the value of our con- 
victions, and that no spectacle is more 
saddening than that of 


‘* Blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have Jed him ;” 


or that of Ignorance taking itself for 
Infallibility, and anathematising what 
it does not understand. Against such 
dangers — increased a thousandfold 
in those who breathe that intoxicat- 
ing incense of support and flattery 
which is weekly burnt for their ad- 
herents by our party religious news- 
papers—the writings of Arnold will 
form an admirable preservative. It is 
impossible, in the brief space at my 
disposal, to analyse his remarks on 
the value of historical study to all 
who are called upon to preach; but 
how different would have been the 


tone and the writings of some of 
our clergy if they had followed the 
advice given in the introduction to 
the Sermons on Christian Life and 
Doctrine! Wow unspeakably might 
many of them have profited by turn- 
ing away from the perilous employ- 
ment of perpetually contemplating 
narrow-mindedness and weakness in 
conjunction with much of piety and 
goodness, by turning to the great 
springs of truth, human and divine— 
to the Scriptures to remind us that 
Christianity is in itself wholly free 
from the foolishness thrown round 
it by some of its professors; to the 
great writers of human genius, to 
save us from viewing the Scriptures 
themselves through the medium of 
ignorance and prejudice, and lowering 
them by our perverse interpreta- 
tions in order to make them counte- 
nance our errors.! 

All of us might learn a lesson of 
life-long value if we would merely 
accept the advice which Arnold gave 
forty years ago—never to lay aside 
the greatest works of human genius of 
whatever age or country ; to read the 
lives of the saints, and good Christian 
biography of all ages; not to mis- 
quote and misinterpret Scriptures by 
harping on isolated texts without 
sufficiently exercising our minds to 
master the meaning of profound and 
difficult writers ; and to acquire com- 
prehensive views of large portions of 
the sacred volume taken together. 

It would carry me too far were 
I to speak of Arnold’s views—liberal 
and enlightened as they were—on the 
true relations of Church and State, 
and his condemnation of that fatal 
tendency to which he does not hesitate 
to apply the term “the antichrist of 
priesthood.’’ He held that the main 
truth of the Christian religion barred 
for all time the very notion of a media- 
torial or sacrificial priesthood. He 
held that there was and could be but 
one priesthood—that of Christ ; and 
one mediator—the Man Christ Jesus ; 
and that there was no point of the 
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priestly office properly so called in 
which the claim of the earthly priest 
was not absolutely precluded. There 
is no place at all for such a priest for 
sacrifice, since there is but one atoning 
sacrifice which has once been offered ; 
nor yet for intercession, since there is 
One who ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us. <A priesthood in the sense 
in which that term is used by some 
modern ritualists, Arnold regards as 
a high dishonour to our true Priest— 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

But, leaving this subject, we must 
at least allude to the influence which 
Arnold exercised as a theologian. 
There may be some who will grudge 
him any such title, and if by a theolo- 
gian is merely to be meant one who has 
busied himself with scholastic techni- 
calities and transcendental metaphysics, 
then he would have been the first to 
repudiate the name. But it will be a 
disastrous day for theology when it 
comes to be identified with a range of 
inquiry so narrow, so dubious, and so 
unpractical ; and if he is a theologian 
who wisely guides the religious views 
of churches, then Arnold has far more 
claim to be so regarded than ‘‘a hundred 
would-be’s of the modern day.’’ The 
clamour with which his opinions were 
received reminds us of Milton’s lines— 


“ Men whose faith, learning, life and pure in- 
it. 
Would have been held in high esteem by 
Paul, 
Must now be called and printed heretics 
By shallow Edwards and Scotch What- 
d’ye-call.” 

Arnold’s main contributions to the- 
logy in these volumes are the Essays 
on the Interpretation of Prophecy, and 
on the Interpretation of Scripture. On 
both subjects his views are now main- 
tained by most thinking men. As 
regards Prophecy, he saw that pre- 
diction is wholly subordinate to moral 
teaching, and that the mere announce- 
ment of events yet future is the lowest 
part of the prophet’s office, being indeed 
rather its sign than its substance. The 
prophets dealt with eternal principles, 
not with chronological combinations. 
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To startle the death-like slumbers of 
selfishness, to fan the dying embers of 
patriotism, to curb the base oppression 
of power, to startle the sensual apathy 
of unbelief, were the prophets’ noblest 
functions ; nor is it possible to gather 
from these inspired poets a single pre- 
diction in which some deep moral pur- 
pose, some profound spiritual lesson 
is not involved. The school of inter- 
pretation which lays stress on material 
details met with no sympathy from 
Arnold, because he saw that such a 
method of illustration was often “acci- 
dental, generally disputable, and theo- 
retically false.” ‘‘It is a very mis- 
leading notion of prophecy if we regard 
it as an anticipation of history. . . It 
is anticipated history, not in our com- 
mon sense of the word, but in another 
and far higher sense. . . . It fixes the 
attention on principles, on good and 
evil, on truth and falsehood, on God 
and His enemy. The earliest 
prophecy of Scripture is the sum and 
substance of the whole language of 
prophecy, how diversified soever in 
its particular forms.”’ On these points, 
and on the ever-widening horizons of 
prophetic fulfilment, the reader will 
find many wise remarks in illustration 
of Arnold’s fundamental principle that 
the prophets did not in the first in- 
stance cast themselves into the ocean 
of futurity ; that the forms of their 
prophecies belong to their own times, 
the spirit of them to times that were 
to come ; that their words have not only 
an historical sense originating in con- 
temporary circumstances, but also a 
spiritual sense, “worthily answering 
to the magnificence of their language, 
but in its details of time, place, and 
circumstance indistinct to them ; nay 
—as we still see through a glass darkly 
—indistinct, when it rises highest, 
even to us,” } 

Arnold’s views of the Interpreta- 
tion of Scripture were marked by the 
same reverent sincerity and masculine 
wisdom. The dishonouring literalism 
which will defend even the most per- 
nicious custom if some text can be 

1 Vol. iii, p. 335. 
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quoted in its apparent favour; the 
ignorant unwisdom which strews the 
paths of social and moral progress with 
stumblingblocks wrenched out of the 
sacred page; the irreligious religion 
which depravesGod’s best gift in support 
of man’s worst inventions—these bad 
traditions still survive, and if they 
no longer flourish, they yet continue 
to be powerful for evil even in their 
decay. But to Arnold is due in no 
small degree the merit of having dealt 
to them their death-blow in the minds 
of reasonable men. His Essay on 
this subject is stamped with the 
same high characteristics as his other 
writings—calmness, courage, clearness, 
perfect consideration for the feelings of 
others. He points out the impossibility 
of rightly comprehending Scripture if 
we read it as we read the Koran, as 
though it were in all its parts of equal 
authority, all composed at one time, 
and all addressed to persons similarly 
situated.| He fearlessly exposes the 
incompetence of the majority of com- 
mentators, who are too often greatly 
insufficient in knowledge and still more 
so in judgment, ‘often misapprehending 
the whole difficulty of a question, 
often answering it by repeating the 
mere assertions of others, and con- 
founding the proper provinces of the 
intellect and the moral sense, so as to 
make questions of criticism questions 
of religion, and to brand as profane 
inquiries to which the character of pro- 
faneness or devotion is altogether in- 
applicable.”” He laid down the broad 
principles that commands given in the 
Bible to one man or to one generation 
are, and can be, binding upon other 
men and other generations, only so 
far forth as the circumstances in which 
both are placed are similar; and that 
the revelations of God to man were 
gradual, and adapted to his state at 
the several periods when they were 
successively made, This principle of 


“‘accommodation”’ is liable indeed to 

grave abuse, but it is a principle dis- 

tinctly recognised by Christ Himself, 

and it will be always safely applied by 
1 Vol. ii. p. 280 seq. 


strong and honest natures. Whether 
the reader be always inclined or not to 
accept the solutions which throughout 
this volume on Scriptural interpretation 
are offered for various moral and other 
difficulties of Scripture, he will not 
fail to profit by the fearless honesty 
with which they were met, and he 
will see them treated as though they 
were neither to be spoken of with 
bated breath, nor regarded as in any 
way dangerous to religion. In point 
of fact Arnold was a wise interpreter 
of Scripture, and a wise defender of 
Christian verity, because he clearly 
apprehended the truth on which his 
son, Mr. Matthew Arnold, has dwelt 
—less persuasively indeed, because 
from an immensely different stand- 
point, and with a large admixture of 
other elements—but with consummate 
literary skill. Even the Rabbis and 
Talmudists could see, and could state,in 
direct opposition to their own methods 
of exegesis, that The Jaw speaks in 
the tongue of the sons of men. The 
meaning of that maxim is that, in all 
interpretation of Scripture, allowances 
must be made for the human element ; 
for that factor of the divine message 
which is tinged with the writer’s indi- 
viduality ; for the necessary and in- 
herent imperfections of all earthly ex- 
pression ; for the use of metaphor and 
hypallage and hyperbole, and that im- 
passioned style of utterance which re- 
jects the possibility of a wooden and 
soulless letter-worship: for the absur- 
dities which arise when we turn the 
swift syllogisms of natural rhetoric 
with all their impetuous force into the 
hard syllogisms of unemotional logic ; 
for the fact, in short, that human 
language, at its very best and great- 
est, is, and can be, but an asymp- 
tote to thought, and that this must 
more than ever be borne in mind when 
we deal in finite speech with conceptions 
which are ‘infinite. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold calls the Rabbinic maxim which 
I have quoted “the very foundation 
of sane Biblical criticism,’ though, 
as he truly adds, “it was for centuries 
a dead letter to the whole body of our 




















Western exegesis, and is a dead 
letter to the whole body of our 
popular exegesis still.” No man can 
mistake the elements of a saving faith; 
even a wayfaring man, though a fool, 
cannot possibly err in deducing from 
the Scriptures all that is necessary for 
salvation. But when we pass from 
questions of practical religion to ques- 
tions of Biblical interpretation it is not 
too much to say that every commen- 
tator, however learned, must go egre- 
giously astray if he be devoid of 
literary culture. Exegesis is a domain 
from which mere ignorant convictions, 
even when they claim to speak ex 
cathedra, must be remorselessly ex- 
pelled. Mr, Arnold has rendered a 
memorable service. by the incontro- 
vertible clearness with which he has 
proved this proposition, and in dwell- 
ing upon its importance he is, in one 
particular direction, continuing the 
theological influence of his illustrious 
father. 

I have dwelt on the position of Dr. 
Arnold as a Churchman and as a theo- 
logian because in these spheres his 
merits are but partially recognised, 
whereas none deny, and all are grateful 
for, the reformation which he effected 
in English schools. To dwell on 
that reformation—its nature, its ex- 
tent, its beneficence, the methods by 
which it was accomplished —is not 
possible in this paper, but those who 
are familiar with school life will be 
able with the aid of these volumes to 
trace it for themselves. Certain it is 
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that English schools have undergone a 
very marked change for the better 
during the fifty years which have 
elapsed since he was elected Head 
Master of Rugby. Those changes 
have carried with them a change also 
of our whole social life. They began 
to work from the very day when—to 
recall the scene so beautifully de- 
scribed in the grateful pages of 
Arnold’s two eminent pupils, Dean 
Stanley and Mr. T. Hughes—in the 
then mean and unsightly chapel of 
Rugby School, dimly lighted by the 
two candles of the pulpit, were seen 
above the long lines of youthful faces 
the strong form and noble face of the 
greatest of English schoolmasters, and 
the voice was heard, “ now soft as the 
low notes of a flute, now clear and 
stirring as the call of the light infantry 
bugle, of him who stood there, Sunday 
after Sunday, witnessing and pleading 
for his Lord.” To trace the course 
and the issues of this social reforma- 
tion might be an interesting task ; 
but at present, as one of the least 
worthy of those who in a similar 
office to Arnold’s own would fain 
have caught something of his spirit, I 
can but lay upon the base of his statue 
a wreath of respectful gratitude. 
Few teachers have arisen since his 
death who could reach high enough to 
place that wreath around his brow. 

“Ut caput in magnis ubi non est tangere 


signis * 
Ponitur hic imos ante corona pedes.” 


F. W. Farrar. 


FROM THE QUIRINAL TO THE VATICAN. 


From the Quirinal to the Vatican, 
from the death-bed of the Re-Galan- 
tuomo, the first King of United Italy, 
to the death-bed of Pius IX., the last 
Papa-Re of Rome, the transition has 
been most startling and most sudden. 
In all the circumstances associated 
with these close coincidences of royal 
and papal deaths, Italy may well feel 
justified if she once more gratefully 
recognises the influence of the benig- 
nant star which was believed to have 
so often shed its light on the fortunes 
of the nation. The Re-Galantuomo, 
so singularly fortunate in all the 
events of his life, was not less fortu- 
nate in the place and time of his un- 
looked-for death. An interest of a 
very different character would have 
attended the close of his life had it 
occurred at his Piedmontese villa of 
La Mandria. There would not, there 
could not, have been found there, the 
assemblage of domestic political and 
religious associations which imparted 
so varied and, in some respects, so 
important an interest to the last sad 
farewell taken, to the last solemn bless- 
ings given, in the little chamber on the 
ground-floor of the Quirinal ; nor was 
the Re-Galantuomo less fortunate in 
the time of his departure. Had he 
died only two months earlier, the 
prospect of a possible embarrassment 
in Italian affairs arising from his 
decease might have lent fresh vigour 
to the Ultramontane conspirators who 
were then holding Marshal Macmahon 
in their toils. But his death, so closely 
preceding that of Pius IX., furnished 
the occasion for rekindling in the 
mind of the aged pontiff all the more 
generous feelings towards the house 
of Savoy and the Italian people, by 
which the commencement of his ponti- 
ficate had been marked, and paved the 
way for a better understanding, if not 


for a complete reconcilation, between 
the new Pope and the new King. 

A German commentator on Machia- 
velli, when expanding and illustrating 
that passage of the Prince in which 
the Florentine secretary has set forth 
how completely all the calculations 
of Cesar Borgia were overturned by 
the sudden death of his father, Pope 
Alexander VI., has observed that, 
strange as it may seem, the one ele 
ment in all human combinations which 
is most certain and unavoidable—the 
element of mortality—is the one most 
generally overlooked. The remark, 
however, did not hold good in the case 
of Pius IX., for it would be difficult to 
discover amongst the illustrious and 
august personages of the nineteenth 
century another individual whose 
decease, whether proximate or remote, 
has been made the theme of so much 
speculation, and who, before closing 
his eyes, has been in an equal degree 
a party to the discounting of all the 
political and religious contingencies 
which his end might bring about. Given 
up again and again by his physicians, 
it was his lot to belie all their pre- 
dictions, until they at last ceased to 
foretell his approaching death; and 
then, when they had all agreed that 
he might live yet two or three years, 
he put their science and their art once 
more to scorn, and died when every man 
in the Vatican believedin the further 
prolongation of his life. The strange 
medley of inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions by which his character and 
career were marked revealed itself 
even in this last phase of his existence ; 
and just as the most fitful and capri- 
cious, the most spasmodic and impul- 
sive of human beings had favoured the 
world with the proclamation of his 
personal infallibility—the frail mortal 
whose uncertain health was in youth 
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the chief cause of his exchanging the 
profession of arms for that of the 
Church, lived’ on with all his physical 
infirmities to the age of eighty-five, in 
his constant illnesses and constant re- 
coveries almost suggesting the idea of 
the milk-white and immortal hind, 
“ still doomed to death, yet fated not to 
die.” Shortly after the Italian occu- 
pation of Rome at the close of 1870, 
when the animosity between the re- 
presentatives of the Italian govern- 
ment and the occupants of the Vatican 
was at its height, there appeared in 
the windows of all the Roman print-sel- 
lersa photographrepresenting Pope Pius 
IX. and King Victor Emanuel arm-in- 
arm, both smiling most pleasantly, and 
apparently on the very best possible 
terms. During the seven years that 
elapsed from its first appearance until 
the death of both Pope and King, the 
photograph steadily maintained its 
place as one of the most popular 
and profitable articles of the photo- 
graphic trade, nor did its sale appear 
to be in the least degree affected by 
the violent language of the Papal 


briefs and speeches denouncing the 
Savoyard usurper, or the equally 
violent declamations in the Italian 
parliament and press against the 


clerical foes of liberty. It seemed as 
if a certain shrewd and sound instinct 
had taught the people that in the midst 
of all this war of words much latent 
good feeling existed towards each other 
in the hearts of the sovereign and the 
pontiff, or at any rate that if no such 
good feeling existed it ought to exist, 
and that its existence would promote 
the best interests of the Italian State 
and the Catholic Church. The much- 
talked-of but never-realised conciliation 
held its place in the minds of the 
people far more surely than it entered 
into the calculations of the statesmen 
or the churchmen ; and the popular in- 
stinct in this case, as it is in so many 
others, was a better political guide 
than the hesitating and distrustful 
counsels of the cabinet or the curia. 
The conciliation came at last, and came 
in a manner so unexpected and amidst 
No, 222.—voL, XXXVII. 
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circumstances so touching that men 
could not but regard it as brought 
about by the interposition of a higher 
power, and designed to illustrate far 
higher truths than those bound up 
with the alternate successes of liberal 
and clerical opponents, or even with 
the triumphs of a national and Ultra- 
montane warfare. Pius IX. had never 
ceased during the whole course of his 
life to be an Italian patriot ; during the 
earlier period of his life he had been a 
sincere reformer, and at one epoch it 
is no exaggeration to say an Italian 
revolutionist. If his revolutionary 
period was not of long duration it was 
at any rate so strongly marked that 
the early friends who then shared bis 
hopes and aspirations would never 
consent to look upon him in after life 
in any other character, and some of 
them even set up a theory as to his 
relation to the Church much akin to 
that once in favour as to Sunderland’s 
relations with our James II. That 
was simply absurd, and it would be 
throwing away time to exhibit the 
evident proofs of its absurdity, and to 
show that however mistaken in his 
means Pius 1X. had ever during his 
pontificate the same end in view—the 
welfare of the Roman Catholic Church. 

As a reformer his tendencies were 
not disclosed for the first time on his 
elevation to the papal throne. There 
exists, and in all probability will soon be 
published, an extensive correspondence 
which Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti, when 
Bishop of Imola, held with the chief 
political authorities in Rome, and in 
which the future Pope seeks to impress 
on the leading persons of the govern- 
ment the necessity of adopting a num- 
ber of most important reforms, of 
which some are as much wanted at the 
present day as when Cardinal Mastai- 
Ferretti penned the letters alluded to. 
To give an example, he implores 
the Papal government to make such 
arrangements with some foreign state 
as may place at its command a remote 
island for the sole objects of a penal 
colony, declaring that all the attempts 
to deal with brigandage and with the 
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like crimes in the papal state will 
prove fruitless, unless the criminals 
shall for aterm of years, or if required, 
during the whole of their lives, be 
completely separated by a distant ocean 
from the rest of the population. There 
is every reason to believe,—it is but 
justice to the present Italian govern- 
ment to make the statement—that the 
actual rulers of the Italian kingdom 
have an equal conviction of the same 
truth, and that if full effect has 
not been given to it the fault lies 
much more in the jealousy of foreign 
powers than in the diplomatic action 
of Italy itself. Pius IX. was a re- 
former, both from the principles which 
made him desire a better state of 
things, and from the kindly feeling 
which made -him desire an increased 
amount of happiness amongst all 
around him. But it happened with 
him as with the Emperor Na- 
poleon III., that he often felt most 
keenly, and in consequence of this 
feeling promoted most readily, the 
happiness of the individuals with 
whom he was brought into immediate 
contact ; and their personal gratifica- 
tion was but too often in direct an- 
tagonism with the happiness of the 
great masses of subjects intrusted to 
their rule. The more honest advisers 
of Napoleon III. were so well ac- 
quainted with this dangerous weak- 
ness in the character of their sovereign, 
that when they proposed to him any 
great administrative reform, they not 
unfrequently made it a regular stipu- 
lation that he should not consent 
to grant personal interviews to the 
parties ‘whose interests would be 
wounded. That official adviser of 
Pius IX. whom it would be unsafe 
to rank amongst the more honest of 
his class, his cardinal-secretary of 
state, Antonelli, was so well ac- 
quainted with the same peculiarities 
in the character of the pontiff, that 
his constant and, as it proved, per- 
fectly successful aim was to shut out 
Pius IX. as much as possible from all 
intercourse with all persons, excepting 
those who were subservient to the 


Cardinal’s own aims, whose interests 
were identified with his own, and 
whose happiness was not likely to be 
much affected by any sympathy felt 
or efforts made by them for objects of 
general and public welfare. Much 
has been said during the last seven 
years of the imprisonment in the 
Vatican of Pius 1X. The matchless 
effrontery with which, in Belgium, 
France, and the Rhine Provinces, 
circulation was given, with the full 
knowledge and sanction of the Catholic 
hierarchy, to the legend respecting 
Pius IX.’s alleged captivity, and the 
constant and public sale in those 
countries of straws taken from the 
august prisoner’s pallet, and of 
photographs representing him behind 
prison bars, throw a striking light 
on the reckless character of Ultra- 
montane ethics. The Ultramontane 
prelates, who during their annual 
visits to the Vatican had the constant 
opportunity of seeing Pius IX. sur- 
rounded by all the old Byzantine 
splendour of his court, who knew that 
all his movements were as free as 
those of their own sovereigns, must 
have performed a very curious mental 
process when they succeeded in rea- 
soning themselves into the belief that 
the constant and daily representation 
in their presence of that enormous 
lie was a matter calling for no protest 
or no rebuke. It must be presumed 
that they had accepted and acted on 
the principle set forth with such 
clearness by Loyola in is “ Rules,” 
that if any object seem to the devout 
believer white, and the Church tells 
him it is black, his unhesitating duty 
is to regard and pronounce it black, 
in accordance with the decision of 
his spiritual guides. When the story 
of his reign shall be faithfully and 
fully written, more prominence will 
be given to the involuntary im- 
prisonment which, during twenty- 
eight years, he endured at the hands 
of his Cardinal-Secretary of State ; or, 
what amounts nearly to the same 
thing, to the strong, though subtle, 
network of precautions by which the 
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tichelieu of the Papacy made his 
Louis XIII. his helpless and unresist- 
ing tool. And when the same story 
shall be narrated in all its details, 
prominence will likewise be given to 
the fact that at one period of his 
reign—in the summer months of 
1860, immediately preceding the sever- 
ance of Umbria and the Marches 
fron the Papal dominions—a con- 
stant watch was kept over all the 
movements of Pope Pius IX. by 
the agents of the French police then 
employed in Rome, for the purpose of 
impeding any attempt which it was 
then believed he wished to make to 
escape to Austria or Spain,—an event 
which, had it occurred, would have 
robbed France of the right to exhibit 
herself to the whole Catholic world as 
the guardian of papal independence. 
When that history shall be faith- 
fully and fitly told, justice will be 
done to Cardinal Antonelli, and if it 
should prove difficult highly to extol 
his merits, the amount of his demerits 
will certainly be lessened. He did 
many mischievous things. But he held 
with Fielding’s predatory hero that 
mischief was a thing much too precious 
to be wasted, and that it should only 
be employed in exact proportion to the 
special end which it is intended to 
secure. Cardinal Antonelli’s especial 
end was to heap up wealth in the 
coffers, to concentrate power in the 
hands, and to place fair women at the 
disposal, of Cardinal Antonelli, and 
he scrupulously and conscientiously 
abstained from the commission of any 
evildoing which was not directly and 
immediately subservient to the main 
purposes of his life. 

The real difficulties of Cardinal 
Antonelli’s task can only be under- 
stood when they are viewed in connec- 
tion with the personal character of the 
Pope-king whom he served. Some 
idea may be formed of the trouble in- 
volved, and the care required in the 
management of Pius IX. from the 
details, not generally known, of his 
demeanour on the night when, after 
the assassination of Rossi, he quitted 
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the Quirinal in disguise for Gaeta. 
The chroniclers of that event have 
mentioned that his immediate deter- 
mination was prompted by the sudden 
advice of a French ecclesiastic which 
he regarded in the light of a providen- 
tial warning. But these chroniclers 
have passed over in silence the follow- 
ing facts. When all was ready for 
the departure, the trusted persons who 
had made the necessary arrangements 
brought, as the chief part in these 
arrangements, the disguise—the lay- 
man’s dress, the wig, the beard,‘and 
the green spectacles which the Pope 
was to put on. He at once declared 
that he could not with a due regard to 
his present dignity be a party to such 
mumming. Point by point was then 
contested, and at a time when every 
moment was precious he was brought 
only by degrees to accept first the 
dress, then the wig, next the green 
spectacles, and last, after a hard 
struggle, the beard. Then he was con- 
ducted through the several rooms of the 
Quirinal which were opened by a 
master key. At one of the last doors 
the key refused to do its work, and Pius 
IX. at once declared that this was an 
intimation from Heaven which decreed 
that he ought to remain in the Quirinal 
and be a martyr. The vacillation or 
oscillation of his character was how- 
ever even less embarrassing than his 
personal piques. A good deal has 
been said of late on the attitude of 
the Jesuit father Curci towards the 
Vatican, and of the harsh treatment 
which he experienced at the hands of 
Pius IX. The true relation between 
the late Pope and the Jesuit fathers 
will be better ‘understood when it 
is known that Father Curci had 
been strongly urged by Pius IX. to 
write the history of his life and reign, 
that the Jesuit refused, and allowed it 
but too clearly to be understood that 
the reason of his refusal was the dis- 
like to undertake a biographical white- 
washing of Giovanni Mastai-Ferretti. 
The Pope never forgave him. Such 
were some of the most prominent and 
familiar features in the character of 
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the Pope-king whom Cardinal Anto- 
nelli so long served—it would be more 
correct to say over whom he so long 
ruled—as secretary of state. 

The best tribute to the memory of 
Cardinal Antonelli is the frightful 
state of anarchy into which the 
Vatican was thrown immediately 
after his death, and which it con- 
tinued to present until the moment 
of Pius IX.’s decease. The mind of 
the poor old Pope was eternally tossed 
to and fro in a perfect tempest of 
accusations, recriminations, calumnies, 
inuendoes, raised up around him by 
the fury of rival factions, so that it 
is scarcely too much to say that what- 
ever may be the degree of papal com- 
mand over the purgatory of another 
world, it did not. during the last fifteen 
months of Pius [X.’s sojourn in this 
world exempt him from the experience 
of something greatly resembling a 
purgatory here. The meeting of the 
Swiss guards, so soon after the pre- 
sent Pope’s succession, deserves to be 
regarded, not so much in the light of 
a regular Ultramontane conspiracy 
organised against Leo XIII., as in 
that of the natural crown and climax 
of the general confusion in which the 
new Pope found the whole Vatican 
plunged when he formally took pos- 
session of its halls, It is probable that 
this state of matters had not a little to 
do with hastening the decision of the 
Conclave, for the Sacred College had 
to take into account not merely the 
importance of exhibiting to the Catho- 
lic world the spectacle of early and 
united counsel, it had also to face 
the present and pressing necessity of 
bringing something like order into the 
precincts of the Vatican. 

The election of Cardinal Joachim 
Pecci to the highest dignity in the 
Roman Catholic Church was chiefly, if 
not wholly, due to the reaction pro- 
voked amongst the Italian Cardinals 
against theviolent Ultramontane agita- 
tion by which the Catholic world has 
been long convulsed. That reaction 
assumed two widely distinct forms— 
one on the part of nearly a half of 








the Sacred College to let the relations 
between the Vatican and the Italian 
Government remain for the moment on 
pretty much the same footing as they 
have exhibited since 1870, in other 
words, to continue protesting against 
the Italian aggression, but not to push 
the antagonism much further than a 
mere protest; whilst with another 
section of the Cardinals this modified 
hostility would have been exchanged 
for an open and direct conciliation. 
Cardinal Pecci himself belonged to 
the former group, and may indeed be 
regarded as the most faithful repre- 
sentative of its views. During his 
civil and ecclesiastical career as go- 
vernor of the papal provinces of Bene- 
vento and Perugia, as nuncio at the 
Court of Brussels from 1843 to 1846, 
and finally as archbishopof Perugia,and 
from the last-named date until his ele- 
vation to the tiara, he furnished ample 
opportunities to the infinite variety 
of persons with whom he came in 
contact for correctly estimating his 
character, and the general estimate 
thus formed is beyond all question 
highly favourable. The anecdotes 
which have been lately published re- 
specting his singular vigour in the ad- 
ministration of Benevento are declared 
by persons then living in that pro- 
vince to possess a somewhat apocryphal 
character. But it is certain that he 
broughtfrom the courtof Leopold I.—or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that he developed and strengthened at 
that court—a more than common degree 
of diplomatic finesse, the habit of 
tolerating political and religious dif- 
ferences, the talent and tact by which 
statesmen or churchmen placed by their 
office amongst hostile and contending 
parties contrive to keep on good terms 
with foes as well as friends, and even 
inspire the antagonists whom they 
must combat or curb with the belief 
that as regards the enemy with whom 
they have to deal they might go further 
and fare much worse. The position 
in 1846 either of a civil governor or 
an archbishop in the third city of the 
papal dominions gave to its holder 
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the means, if he possessed the tastes, 
of not only exhibiting aptness in 
the discharge of his official duties, 
but also of indugling in many social 
courtesies and hospitalities; and 
Perugia abounds in pleasant and 
grateful memories of the social gather- 
ings and genial hospitality during the 
early part of Cardinal Pecci’s official 
and episcopal rule. Of his alleged 
vein for poetry it might perhaps 
be safe to believe that his verses 
were probably much admired by his 
vicar-general, chaplains, and secretary; 
but there is no evidence of his ever 
having, like old Pope Urban VIIL, 
inflicted his own sonnets without 
mercy on the persons who sought an 
audience on matters of public business. 
His interest in the fine arts is much 
more positively attested by his care 
for the preservation of the glorious 
artistic monuments in which Perugia 
abounds, and even by the expense, 
considerable for his means, which he 
personally incurred in the work of 
restoring the cathedral, whatever the 
taste may be with which those restora- 
tions were carried out. But the open- 
ing years of the archbishop’s sway were 
marked by events of a far more excit- 
ing character than these. 

The creative genius of Italy was all 
concentrated in a task far nobler than 
any efforts of plastic or pictorial art— 
it laboured to build up a structure 
more imposing than the cathedral of 
Milan, and towering aloft more proudly 
than St. Peter’s dome itself. One of 
the chief masters in this national 
undertaking, Vincenzo Gioberti, was 
the personal friend of Monsignor Pecci, 
and the patriots of Perugia felt pleasure 
and pride at the arrival in their city 
of the author of the Primato ; and the 
fact that during his stay amongst them 
he was the honoured guest of their 
bishop, naturally served to increase 
the esteem in which they held their 
ecclesiastical ruler. At length the 
war of 1848 broke out, and the band 
of patriotic Perugians which left the 
city of the Apennines for the plains 
of Lombardy included in its ranks 
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some even of the clerical teachers in 
the episcopal seminary. Then all 
Italian patriots learned with dismay 
that the same pontiff who had blessed 
the first movements of the Italian 
revolution had just as openly de- 
nounced that revolution when it as- 
sumed the natural and quite inevitable 
character of a national war. Straight- 
way archbishops and bishops, taking 
their cue from the Vatican, discovered 
that Italian nationality had its hetero- 
dox aspect, and that Gioberti’s Primato 
contained certain propositions fit only 
to be put inthe Index. The archbishop 
of Perugia was not less susceptible of 
enlightenment from on high than 
his episcopal colleagues; but it is 
only common justice to add that he 
did not, like so many of their num- 
ber, treat with contempt and rigour 
the Liberals of his diocese, on whose 
patriotic efforts he had so lately 
smiled. The learned professors of 
his episcopal seminary, Adamo Rossi 
and Marchesi, were exposed, on their 
return from the Lombard campaign, to 
no annoyance for the part which they 
had taken in the same, and the arch- 
bishop, who not long afterwards was 
raised to the rank of cardinal, often 
did acts of kindness—very cautiously 
and almost secretly, it is true, but 
still he did them—to the more en- 
thusiastic and uncompromising mem- 
bers of the Liberal party, who 
from the known character of their 
political opinions were the especial 
objects of suspicion and vigilance to 
the papal police. The social life of the 
Umbrian capital soon reflected but too 
faithfully the elements of political dis- 
cord ; and from the force of circumstan- 
ces, much more than from any change 
in his personal tastes, the archbishop 
no longer did the honours of the city 
as in the days when he first assumed its 
civil and episcopal government, until 
his mode of life became at length one, 
if not altogether of seclusion, certainly 
of extreme retirement and comparative 
privacy. Of his occasional visits to 
Rome, and his personal relations with 
the Vatican, people only heard from 
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time to time that whenever his official 
duties summoned him to the papal 
capital, the cardinal-secretary-of-state, 
Antonelli, exhibited a degree of un- 
easiness which did not leave the mind 
of his eminence until the moment that 
Archbishop Pecci again left Rome for 
Perugia. 

In 1859 the character, firmness, and 
tact of Cardinal Pecci were subjected 
to a fresh ordeal, As one of the first 
consequences of the war waged by 
France and Italy against Austria, the 
subjects of the Pope at Perugia rose 
in arms against the Vatican, as they 
had done in so many other cities of 
the papal territory, drove its repre- 
sentatives out of their walls, and 
established a provisional government. 
The inhabitants had fondly hoped that 
their rising would receive at the hands 
of the French Emperor the same con- 
nivance if not open countenance, which 
he had given to the insurrectionary 
movement in the Legations; but they 
were cruelly undeceived when, un- 
opposed by cither French or Italian 
troops, the papal soldiers retook the 
city and signalised the recapture by 
acts of wanton cruelty and bloodshed. 
From that moment the position of 
the cardinal-archbishop became about 
as difficult and delicate as it is possible 
to conceive, placed as he was between 
a government reimposed, amidst most 
sanguinary scenes, on a hostile popu- 
lation, and a population thirsting for 
a fresh opportunity to throw off the 
yoke. 

That opportunity was furnished in 
the autumn of the following year, when, 
by the rout of Lamoricicre’s motley 
host at Castel-Fidardo, the papal army 
was destroyed, and Umbria and the 
Marches, liberated by the presence of 
Fanti’s and Cialdini’s troops, became, 
after an almost unanimous vote of the 
people, incorporated with the other 
dominions of King Victor Emanuel. 
Cardinal-archbishop Pecci now reaped 
the fruits of the personal good-feeling 
which he had exhibited towards the 
oppressed members of the Liberal 
party during the period from 1849 to 


1860. Men felt grateful for all the 
good he had done without too closely 
calculating its amount, for they could 
not refrain from bearing in mind all 
the evil which it was in his power to 
have performed. His pastoral letters 
spoke indeed like other pastoral let- 
ters of the heavy afflictions which had 
fallen on the Church through the 
assaults and impiety of the wicked ; 
but “the wicked,” as directly and 
personally represented by the prefects 
Commendatore Gadda and Marquis 
Tanari, or the Mayors Evelyn Wad- 
dington and Count Reginald Asidei, 
always found that the views of the 
cardinal as to the expediency of re- 
moving a troublesome parish priest, 
or making some change in cathedral or 
other ecclesiastical buildings, did not, 
after all, differ widely from their own. 
And in the cabinet of the Minister 
of the Interior at Turin or Florence, 
when Signor Peruzzi or Count Cantelli 
had occasion to speak of the Italian 
bishops in their friendly or hostile re- 
lations to the state, the minister would 
frequently express the opinion that 
if all prelates acted after the fashion 
of Cardinal Pecci of Perugia, the 
collisions between government and 
clergy would neither bo very frequent 
nor very alarming. It would be a 
great mistake, however, to infer from 
these or similar facts that the train- 
ing of the young ecclesiastics in the 
diocese was marked by a much more 
liberal character than in other places ; 
the priests who received their train- 
ing in the seminary of Perugia came 
forth from the establishment not much 
more friendly to civil government, to 
lay independence, and to Italian unity 
than the great body of their colleagues, 
whilst it was equally a matter of ob- 
servation that the young men who, 
after pursuing their studies there, 
renounced the idea of taking orders 
and entered the ordinary walks of civil 
life, distinguished themselves by an 
unusual amount of red-hot radicalism, 
as if the natural reaction from the 
tone of their clerical teaching had 
driven them into the opposite extreme. 
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But there was no lack of ecclesiastical 
law, lore, and controversial acuteness 
amongst the clergy more directly de- 
pendent on and associated with the 
bishop. The Vicar-General Laurenzi 
is a church-lawyer of the highest 
order ; and the conductors of the local 
organ specially devoted to the advo- 
cacy of Church interests, J] Paese, may 
be honourably contrasted with many 
other periodicals of the same colour 
for the temper, talent, and tact of its 
controversial writing. 

Such were the chief administrative 
and political antecedents of the church- 
man whose name had, for some years 
past, been often in men’s mouths as 
that of a probable successor of Pius 
IX. He was believed to be an object 
of much dislike to the Jesuits. It 
was rumoured that the knowledge 
possessed at Berlin of his conciliatory 
character and habits had made his 
possible election to the papacy a 
matter of deep interest in the chan- 
cellery of the German Empire. It 
was well known that he had been con- 
stantly kept at a distance from Rome 
by the jealousy of Cardinal Antonelli ; 
and when Pius IX., just six months 
before his death, conferred on him the 
rank of Cardinal Camerlengo, the ap- 
pointment was regarded not so much in 
the light of a high dignity, spontane- 
ously bestowed by the pontiff, as of an 
obstacle artfully placed by Ultramon- 
tane influence in the way of Cardinal 
Pecci’s elevation to the tiara. But the 
duties devolving on theCardinal Camer- 
lengo, as interim Pope, though impart- 
ing plausibility to a common belief that 
he was not likely to be elected, never 
led to the enactment of any possible 
legal disqualification, whilst the oppor- 
tunities which they furnished to Cardi- 
nal Pecci of bringing out into greater 
relief the personal characteristics 
which would fit him for the office 
may have, it is surely not unreason- 
able to assume, contributed in a con- 
siderable degree to his success, It 
would be the height of rashness, at so 
early a stage of'his pontifical career, 
to venture on any positive and sweep- 
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ing prediction of what the course of 
that pontificate is likely to be. Leo 
XIII. has been chosen as the repre- 
sentative of that large majority of the 
members of the sacred college which 
is desirous of maintaining an attitude, 
if not of direct amity and conciliation, 
at least of an extremely mild and 
modified antagonism, towards the 
Kingdom of Italy and other civil 
governments. But he has to deal 
with a minority in the sacred college, 
and that minority is of a restless, 
turbulent, daring, and not unfre- 
quently unscrupulous character. The 
Pope has a persuadable, pliable—one 
might even say, if the word could be 
fittingly applied to so august a per- 
sonage, that he has a squeezeable—side 
in his character. It is not more cer- 
tain that the Tiber flows into the 
Mediterranean and that the Apen- 
nine forests will shed their leaves in 
the autumn, than that every form of 
Ultramontane and Jesuit pressure will 
be brought to bear on the will of 
Joachim Pecci to render him, if pos- 
sible, the mere instrument of an Ultra- 
montane policy. 

The chances of success may in part 
be estimated by the foregoing account 
of the Poniiff’s past career. If I have 
succeeded in faithfully conveying to the 
reader my own impressions and con- 
victions, he will be prepared to expect 
in the acts of Pope Leo XIII. an atti- 
tude not greatly dissimilar from that 
maintained during thirty-two years 
by the Cardinal-bishop of Perugia. 
The attempt to stand well with rival 
and contending parties, the not un- 
natural ambition to make a great 
figure in the world, if the course of 
events shall permit him to do so; 
the habit of maintaining a dignified 
reserve, when such reserve clearly 
suggests itself as the most expedient 
line ; in a word, a marked unwilling- 
ness to compromise the great interests 
of which he is the guardian by any 
inconsiderate step in one direction or 
another—are characteristics which he 
has often showed, and which are likely 
to be still displayed. The resolu- 
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tion and energy revealed in his first 
acts, chiefly in the clearing away of 
abuses in the internal arrangements 
of the Vatican, must not be over- 
rated, nor accepted as sure indi- 
cations that an equal amount of 
firmness will be always displayed in 
the general government of the Catholic 
Church. The position of the new Pope 
is not altogether enviable. He is 
surrounded on all sides by snares 
and pitfalls; and it required all his 
instinctive caution to avoid the Ultra- 
montane trap set for him in the pro- 
posal to have the coronation ceremony 
performed publicly in St. Peter's, 
where, if the plans of the intriguers 
had proved successful, the accession 
of the new Pope-king would have 
called forth a clamorous demon- 
stration in favour of Pope-kingship, 
certain, and intended to provoke, a 
counter-demonstration in favour of 
Italian unity, and thus to furnish 
an opportunity of representing to all 
foreign powers the untenable position 
of the new Popein Rome. The action 
of the pontiff in his relations with 
foreign powers must of course be 
much affected and modified by the 
personal qualities and political ante 
cedents of his cardinal-secretary of 
state; and not the least of the em- 
barrassments encountering Leo XIII. 
has been the difficulty of finding in the 
sacred college an individual who com- 
bines the political and religious at- 
tributes wanting for such a post. One 
eminence is too much disliked, another 
much too popular in Rome; one is 
well-versed in the traditions of the 
curia, but has no experience of foreign 
policy; a very able and generally- 
esteemed cardinal appears to unite in 
his person all requisites for the office, 
but alas! he is found to be deficient 
in one,—the power of communicating 
by speech his ideas with common 
clearness, not to say ease and fluency ; 
whilst another member of the supreme 
council of the Church is shrewd, witty, 
almost as well versed in the combina- 
tions of European politics as Prince 
Gortchakoff, but suggests the doubt 


whether the dignity and decorum of the 
Holy See will be promoted by a states- 
manship which, if it should recall the 


Jinesse of Mazarin, may not improbably 


suggest the morals of Dubois. 

It would appear that the appoint. 
ment of Cardinal Franchi to the post 
of cardinal-secretary presented itself 
to the mind of the pontiff as the best 
means of bringing to a close the many 
embarrassing questions connected with 
the choice. The persons who are be- 
lieved to have the best opportunities 
of estimating Cardinal Franchi’s cha. 
racter from his past career, and of 
anticipating from the same his pro- 
bable action as secretary of state, feel 
no little difficulty in forming any defi- 
nite conclusion. It was not expected 
that he would, under any circum- 
stances, accept the post. That he 
should have been a candidate for the 
papacy was natural enough, and 
equally natural that he should look 
forward to the chances of better suc- 
cess in another conclave, for Pope Leo 
XIII. is on the verge of three score 
and ten, and Cardinal Franchi a much 
younger man. The post of cardinal- 
secretary of state has always been 
regarded as disqualifying its holder 
for the office of future pontiff in a de- 
gree far beyond that of Cardinal 
Camerlengo, so that Cardinal Franchi, 
in accepting the office, may be held to 
have virtually abandoned all hope 
of ever wearing the tiara. Then 
the post of prefect of the Propa- 
ganda is held for life, whilst that of 
cardinal-secretary is dependent on the 
Pope's pleasure. A large income, with 
immense patronage and influence, is 
attached to the first, whilst the second 
no longer possesses, as it did when the 
papacy was a temporal power, corre- 
sponding advantages ; it seemed there- 
fore most unlikely that Cardinal 
Franchi would exchange his high 
dignity of prefect of the Propaganda 
for one in which he would be remov- 
able at pleasure. But Cardinal 
Franchi, defeated in the attempt to 
secure the tiara, has thrown himself 
heart and soul into the contest for the 
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secretaryship of state, and has at last 
succeeded in ousting from the post 
Cardinal Simeoni, by whom it had been 
held since Cardinal Antonelli’s death, 
and whom Leo XIII. appeared for 
some time not unwilling to retain. 
What objects may Cardinal Franchi 
be presumed to have in view in this 
eager desire to wield, if not all the in- 
fluence belonging to a Pope, at least 
all that of a cardinal secretary? The 
objects are, beyond all question, much 
more of a political than of a religi- 
ous character. They may indeed be 
assumed to possess a directly per- 
sonal character, in this sense, that 
Cardinal Franchi has ever been de- 
sirous of playing a conspicuous part 
on the great stage of Roman Catho- 
lie politics. Cardinal Franchi, even 
though holding the office of prefect 
of the Propaganda, is not commonly 
believed to trouble his head much 
about the conversion of the heathen. 
It may fairly be questioned whether the 
elevation of morality and religion in 
any of the states of the Old or the New 
World much engrosses his thoughts. 
But in all the annals of the Church 
it would perhaps be difficult to find a 
man who, by inclination, character, 
and habit, has been more completely 
at home in the region of political in- 
trigue than Cardinal Franchi has con- 
stantly shown himself to be since his 
first entrance into public life. I have 
spoken of his “character,’’ but the 
real character of Cardinal Franchi 
would be more difficult to define and 
to describe than that of Cardinal An- 
tonelli. Jonathan Edwards has ob- 
served of a certain class of men that 
their character reminds you of nothing 
so much as of the successive skins of 
an onion. You may fancy, if you have 
never examined it, that there is some 
tough kernel in the centre, but you 
peel off one coat, and then a second, 
and then a third, and so on, until with 
the last coat the entire onion has been 
peeled away. In Cardinal Franchi 
you remove the upper skins of the 
Abbé Galant and Petit Maitre, who, had 
he figured at the Versailles of the seven- 
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teenth century, would have exchanged 
witty scandal in the recess of the Wi/- 
de-beuf, and might even have furnished 
matter for witty scandal at other 
courts; then you come to the skin 
of the keen-witted and astute diplo- 
matist, ever ready to turn the weak- 
nesses or wants of the court to which 
he is accredited to the advantage of 
his own sovereign or himself ; the next 
coating reveals a politician apparently 
of enlarged and liberal views, profess- . 
ing to understand and act in harmony 
with the intellectual and social re- 
quirements of his time ; but you must 
not trust too much to appearances, for 
you may find in the last skin that 
liberal appearances are but appearances 
after all, and serve only to mark the 
aims of an ambitious churchman, and 
the ends of an all-absorbing and de- 
spotic Church. With Cardinal Franchi 
as secretary of state, we may feel 
pretty confident that the influence of 
the papacy as a political power, and 
of Italy in so far as reflecting or 
strengthening the influence of the 
papacy, will be brought to bear not 
only on the Eastern Question, but on 
all other questions of international 
interest, with a subtlety and an energy 
which Cardinal Antonelli’s statesman- 
ship, even in its most vigorous days, 
was unable to exhibit. A man so 
eminently a politician must beyond 
all doubt have had some political aim 
greatly at heart in his intense eager- 
ness to secure the secretaryship of 
state. That eagerness reminds one of 
nothing so much as of Cardinal Anto- 
nelli’s resolve that nothing—not even 
death itself—should be able to suggest 
to the diplomatists accredited to the 
Vatican the imminent danger of his 
power passing away. Almost the last 
act of Cardinal Antonelli’s life was 
grimly characteristic. The very day 
before his death he was informed that 
Baron Baude, then newly accredited, 
desired an interview, after presenting 
his credentials to the Pope. Cardinal 
Antonelli was almost at his last gasp ; 
but he got himself dressed with the 
greatest care, and, propped up on 
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cushions, called for, and drank off, 
about half a bottle of brandy before 
receiving the French diplomatist. By 
the help of this alcoholic auxiliary, he 
appeared as brilliant, witty, shrewd, 
and pleasantly sarcastic as he had ever 
been when in perfect good health. In 
short, he produced on Baron Baude the 
precise impression which he intended 
to convey; for the French minister, 
just after the interview, assured a 
friend that the stories about the 
dangerous state of Antonelli’s health 
were all mere nonsense. 

The problems with which the new 
Pope has at once to deal are greatly 
different from those which engaged 
the attention of Pius IX. on his 
elevation to the papal throne thirty- 
two years ago. The actual change in 
the relations of the Vatican to all 
civil governments, and more espe- 
cially to that of the kingdom of Italy, 
is much less important than the 
change in its relations to public 
opinion and to free inquiry. The 
facts that Italy now possesses a con- 
stitutional government, and that its 
various provinces have been united 
into a single state, have by no means 
so momentous a bearing on the pre- 
sent condition and future prospects of 
the entire papal hierarchy, as the 
fact that in every Italian town and 
village every imaginable question as 
to the respective duties and powers of 
Church and State is the theme of full 
and free discussion. The Pope and the 
sacred college must now, in a degree 
never before experienced by popes 
and cardinals, take into account the 
daily shifting shades of political and 
religious opinion as visible, not merely 
in Rome itself, but in the other great 
political and social centres of the 
Italian state. The same remark holds 
good, though not to the same extent, 
respecting the position in which the 
Catholic Church now finds itself 
throughout the Austro-Hungarian 
empire and in those districts of 
Catholic Germany where, thirty-two 
years ago, the press was not yet un- 
fettered. During the last six months, 


but more especially during the last 
two months, the Italian press has 
been teeming with articles on the 
question whether, as the first condi- 
tion of real Italian progress, it is not 
desirable to promote a general awaken- 
ing of religious opinion? What the 
writers of these articles mean by a 
general awakening of religious opinion 
in Italy is not always easy to under- 
stand, though one fact is clear— 
that the writers in question have 
very imperfectly realised in their 
own minds the vast magnitude of all 
the issues involved in such a move- 
ment. ‘They have not attempted to 
weigh its difficulties in opposition to 
the Church, its still greater difficul- 
ties if originating within the Church 
itself, the almost total want of the 
human instruments fitly qualified for 
its direction, and the utter unpre- 
paredness, through previous mental 
and moral training, of the millions 
whom it is proposed religiously to 
instruct and elevate. These considera- 
tions, however, do not render less 
suggestive the fact that the want of a 
higher tone of religious thought is 
becoming every day more frequently 
and more loudly expressed by the 
chief organs of Italian public opinion, 
and this more general expression un- 
doubtedly reveals more general feel- 
ings and convictions. This, however, 
is a condition of the public mind ex- 
tremely different from the political 
and patriotic aspirations universal in 
1846. In that year, and in the two 
years immediately following, one 
heard on all sides the assurance that, 
if Italy could only succeed in attain 
ing civil freedom and national unity, 
religious questions would at once 
be lost sight of; that Italians, in 
short, felt no interest in religious 
inquiry, and would be content with 
according, as their forefathers had 
done, an outward and conventional} 
respect to the ceremonies of the Church, 
without troubling themselves as to 
the deeper phases of religious life. 
Without seeking to overrate the 
amount or importance of the change 
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which on these questions has been 
effected in public opinion, it is not 
the less necessary to keep in mind 
that a change has taken place which 
has altered, and is every day altering 
still more, the relations between the 
Italian clergy aad the Italian people. 
The question so recently mooted as to 
the expediency of a legislative change 
in the measure of the papal guaran- 
tees is even less important in itself 
than as a symptom of the degree in 
which such matters are assuming a 
more prominent place in the national 
thoughts. 

Many amongst the public writers 
who now discuss the benefits likely to 
accrue from an awakening of religious 
opinion mean in reality nothing more 
than the return, under the altered 
conditions of united Italy, of that con- 
nection between the State and the 
Church which, in the system of the old 
despotic governments, made the clergy 
instruments of state police. The views 
of such persons when closely sifted 
amount simply to the belief that it is 
very convenient for governments to 
have in their pay and at their disposal 
a large body of men whose avocations 
bring them into contact with all ranks 
of society, who possess special influence 
over the female mind, and who can 
give or withhold certain articles—in 
this case religious ceremonies—of which 
the presence at critical moments is 
highly prized, and the absence keenly 
felt and bitterly lamented. No doubt 
the ministers of religion in every 
Catholic country, considered quite 
apart from the greater or less amount 
of truth in the doctrines which they 
are assumed to teach, possess such 
attributes, and are so far well fitted to 
be the instruments of state police. 
The remark would hold equally good 
of barbers or bakers, taken as a class. 
For every peasant or workman who 
goes to mass on a Sunday or saint’s 
day five go to the barber’s shop to get 
themselves shaved; for one woman 
who reveals the twinges of conscience 
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to a confessor twenty women confer 
with the hairdresser on their coiffwre, 
and if this is true of the first and 
second, it is even more the case with 
the third class ; for saddening as must 
be the admission, there is no man in- 
different to the bread that is baked in 
ovens, whilst comparatively few prize 
at its real worth the bread that cometh 
down from Heaven. To what extent 
the priests under the old papal régime 
were employed as government detec- 
tives became known when, after the 
overthrow of the regular government 
at the close of 1848 and the with- 
drawal of Pius IX. to Gaeta, the 
police archives were examined by the 
provisional government then estab- 
lished, and were found to contain many 
thousand secret reports furnished to the 
police by the parish priests and con- 
fessors of the various churches. Such 
a revival of religious influence as 
should be in effect the mere commis- 
sion of the oldest sins, and that not 
even in the newest ways, will assuredly 
bring no good to Church or State in 
Italy. But there is, I repeat, the un- 
mistakable aspiration in many quarters 
for a religious awakening of another 
and much higher kind, and with the 
forms which this aspiration has already 
taken, and may be expected to take, 
the Roman curia will soon be called 
upon to deal, The character and 
habits of the Pope may render him 
not unfit to assume and maintain a 
becoming position amidst these new 
phases of national life ; for his secre- 
tary of state, Cardinal Franchi, religious 
opinions will probably be regarded as 
so many political counters, to be em- 
ployed in the games of official, diplo- 
matic, and international intrigue. The 
religious forces of Europe may be 
expected before long to figure once 
more on the stage of politics side by 
side with our old friends, ‘‘ The Latin 
Races,’’ and with all the purity and 
piety which they have invariably ex- 
hibited in the diplomatic chancelleries 
of Madrid and Constantinople. 





DAPHNE. 


Sue stood upon the hill, and sigh’d 
(A lovely child, untouch’d by care); 

‘IT cannot bear my life,” she cried ; 
“My life is very hard to bear! 


‘“‘The level moors around me lie, 
The heather blooms—it always did; 
Why are the moors so level? why 
Are they not by magnolias hid? 


‘“‘O for a sorrow or a sin! 
A touch of Nature’s real force! 
O for a martyr’s crown to win, 
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Or for a criminal’s remorse ! 


A rosy hue illumin’d skies 
That blush’d beneath a sunset kiss; 
She look’d with discontented eyes, 
And cried, “How beautiful it is! 


** Why are the foolish heavens bright 
When suns arise and suns depart? 
O heart of mine, why art thou light? 

Will nothing ever break my heart?” 


She stamp’d her foot upon the ground— 
A daisy died beneath the tread— 

Then with her angry forehead frown’d 
At the calm heaven o’er her head. 


‘The lightning’s flash, the thunder’s crash— 

Such things may be, for they have been— 
I want a hurricane to dash 

And crush the stupid, senseless scene!” 
She tossed her arms into the air, 

And Youth, in her undaunted grace, 
Shone forth as innocently fair 

As in a little baby’s face. 





Daphne. 


A shadow flitted o’er the grass— 

(No shadow falls without a cause)— 
As carelessly she saw it pass, 

As carelessly she sees it pause, 


Why comes he still at evening’s close, 
When solitude is most endear’d— 
This fair-hair’'d man, with Saxon nose, 

Blue, cheerful eyes and ruddy beard ? 


She stands aloof—in beauty’s pow’r, 
Fresh as a rose, as lily pure ; 

She is the sweetest little flow’r 
That ever glorified a moor. 


Love unpossess’d is still most dear, 
Ere use has put it to the proof, 

And manly hearts draw very near, 
When lovely maidens stand aloof. 


He spake: “I leave to-morrow morn, 
Only to say good-bye I come.” 

She answer’d with a sort of scorn, 
“Men go away—girls sit at home.’ 


He scann’d her with his cheerful glance ; 
Her maiden charms are quite complete ; 
A little breeze began to dance 
Amid the grasses at his feet. 


A little ruffle cross’d his brow 
(While idly waved the feather’d fern) ; 
He said, “ Altho’ I leave you now, 
Some day, perhaps, I may return.” 


Her dainty foot disturb’d the grass— 
“Tf J had wings—if J were free— 
Alas! you area man. Alas! 
I only am a girl,” said she. 


The rosy sunset softly lit 

Her shining eyes and smiling lips ; 
She look’d so beautiful in it, 

She almost did its light eclipse. 


Laden with honey from the moor, 
The heather-bee flew slowly o’er— 

As sweet, as heavy, as secure = 
He felt the burthen that he bore. 


And so he spake: “We need not part 
If thy dear will should will it so. 

Thy image reigns within my heart, 
Or if I come, or if I go.” 
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The maiden blush’d. With startled eye 
She listen’d. Will she e’er forget 

The tender light that woo’d the sky? 
The glow of sunshine ere it set? 


By Israel the offering 

Of firstborns meant their very best ; 
And ah, the first of everything 

Is dearer far than all the rest. 


The first steps that her baby’s feet 
Take toddling to a mother’s knee, 

First cheers triumphant heroes meet, 
The sailor’s first return from sea; 


The first review that praised a book 
(Dear praises, met with eager faith !) ; 

Of love, the first sweet tone or look 
Are things remember’d until death. 


Daphne may leave or take his heart, 
But ’tis his hand, and his alone, 

First touch’d the string that will impart 
Its sweetest music to her own. 


He said, “Two lives like thine and mine 
May with a bright contentment meet. 

Let sorrows, cloud, or pleasures shine, 
The path is trod by willing feet. 


“A little home in Kensington, 
A little wife the mistress there, 
A little purse to carry on 
Household expense with modest care. 


“A little brougham, when days are clear, 
A little page, to play his part— 

One only thing not little, dear— 
The love within each loyal heart!” 

As he advanced, her hand to seize, 
She raised it with a soft command, 

And, stepping backwards, murmur’d, “ Please — 
Oh, do not touch my little hand!” 


With delicate, caressing grace 
Her little hand she stroked and kiss’d, 
While he look’d keenly in her face, 
Seeking for something that he miss’d. 


‘You do not like me?” ‘“ No,” she said; 
“Or not in such a way as this.” 

And nodded up and down her head, 
To mark a stronger emphasis. 





Daphne. 


With careless ease and gesture frank 
She turns to him; he never stirs; 

But, as their glances meet, his sank 
At the unclouded light in hers. 


She spoke in a delicious voice, 
Like woodland bird untrain’d by art; 
The music made his heart rejoice, 
Altho’ the meaning vex’d his heart. 


“T have not any fancy for 

The dull delight of things like these ; 
I mean to wed a brigand, or 

A bishop among savages.” 


“You are a child!” ‘Ah, no,” she cried; 
“T am a woman, as you see; 

But life must be as far and wide 
In action, as in time, for me. 


“T’m seventeen! Life stretches ‘on. 
What should I do, from youth to age, 
With little homes in Kensington, 
A little brougham, a little page? 


“T, who would watch in brigand’s cave 
With rapture for his footsteps’ sound, 

Or with my bishop, dare the wave, 
While poison’d arrows flutter round! ”’ 


Her radiant face has sought the skies, 
As if the skies inspired her thought ; 
In the wild beauty of her eyes 
A spirit shines by man uncaught. 


And then she laugh’d and turn’d to him, 
Crying, with eyes that gleam’d and shone, 
* Does not that little house look dim? 
That little house at Kensington?” 


His heart beat with a faster stir 
Than e’er in court its pulses drew, 
When he, the well-known barrister, 
Rescued the man whose guilt he knew. 


“You are a child,” he said; “alas! 
I cannot win you. Yet, unwon, 

When years have pass’d, as years will pass, 
May you not prize what now you shun? 


“There are no brigands.” Angrily 

She cried, ‘‘There are—you snow there are— 
In Corsica and Italy, 

In Spain, Dalmatia, and Navarre!”’ 





Daph ne. 


Her wistful glances sought his face ; 
She seem’d to battle with his will, 
And almost pleaded for the grace 
Of letting there be brigands still! 


He yielded brigands. “ Well—perhaps— 
There may be some; but, in this age, 

They are not what they seem, in caps 
And feathers, on the gaudy stage. 


** And as for bishops——” With reproof 
She stopp’d him sharply. ‘“ Have a care! 
’Neath Westminster’s enchanted roof, 
"Mid cluster’d shafts and pillars fair, 


*“ Where painted sunbeams glow and fade, 
And music thunders as it list, 

I saw two living bishops made, _ 
And so I know that they exist! 


‘And one went sailing o’er the seas, 
To seek that clime of ice and snow, 

Where even tears of mine would freeze 
If I permitted them to flow. 


“And one a lovely island sought, 
Where cannibals, with eager feet ’’— 

She glow'd triumphant at the thought— 
“Welcome the man they hope to eat! 


‘And one went south and one went north— 
I longed with either to have gone— 

Would not such life be ten times worth 
The little life at Kensington?” 


He quail’d her fiery glance beneath ; 

She laugh’d—he sigh’d. ‘These men,” he said ; 
“These holy men, defying death, 

Go forth alone—they do not wed.” 


‘‘Who wants them to?” she sharply cried ; 
““Who dares a single life condemn ? 

Marriage is small, the world is wide— 
Why should I want to marry them? 


*‘Brigands and bishops, both unknown— 
Is life less absolute and true? 

It, only It, is all my own— 
Why should I give it up to you? 


“Tet those enjoy a mild estate 

Whose cheeks are pale, whose hearts are faint ; 
For Me, I will be something great— 

Either a Sinner or a Saint!” 





Daphne. 


He started back, abash’d and vex’d, 
She stood erect, serenely bright, 

Her childlike glances unperplex’d 
By aught that could profane their light. 


“You know not what you mean.” ‘I do!” 
“You touch torpedoes in your play ; 

You'll change your mind.” ‘ What’s that to 
Of course I'll change it every day. 


“But one thing I will never change, 
Through all the change that years reveal— 

The wish for something Great and Strange, 
The wish to Suffer and to Feel!” 


The crimson ball, severely round, 
That might have been a miracle, 

Sank swiftly dgwn beneath the ground, 
And left a twilight on the hill. 





THE GOTHIC FRAGMENTS OF ULFILAS. 


THE great majority of English readers 
are not aware of the vast treasury of 
wealth which exists for all who love 
the English language in the fragments 
of Ulfilas the Goth; and unless they 
are scholars of some pretension they 
are probably acquainted with little 
more than the name. We purpose 
giving in this article a short sketch 
of the most conspicuous features of 
these remains, and. showing some of 
the numerous points in which they 
become a mine of original ore for 
those who are interested in the earliest 
forms of their own speech, and can 
find a pleasure in tracking home some 
long-familiar and well-hunted word to 
its secret lair. 

It will be well to give at the outset 
some brief account of the personal 
history of Ulfilas and of the singular 
fortunes that have attended his work. 
About the year 258 a.p., in the reign 
of the Emperors Valerian and Gallienus, 
the Goths laid waste Asia Minor, which 
was then for the most part Christian, 
and carried off out of Cappadocia and 
Galatia numerous prisoners, among 
whom were some priests. These 
Christian prisoners became the means 
of sowing the seeds of their own faith 
among their new masters, and among 
the Christians thus captured were the 
ancestors of Ulfilas. They had already 
lived sixty years among the Goths 
when Ulfilas was born, and this fact 
accounts for his use of the Gothic 
language and for his Gothic name, 
which is equivalent to our modern 
word “wolf.” His birth took place 
somewhere about 318 a.p., when the 
Goths were in possession of the Dacian 
provinces north of the Danube. After 
the death of Constantine, and when his 
son Constantius was reigning in the 
east, Ulfilas at the age of thirty was 
made first bishop of the Meceso-Goths. 
He laboured for seven years in the 


provinces beyond the Danube, when 
he was compelled to seek refuge with 
Constantius about 355 a.p. from the 
persecution of the heathen Gothic prince 
Athanaric. The bishop and his fol- 
lowers had a dwelling-place assigned 
them south of the Danube, in the 
mountains of the Hzmus, the modern 
Balkans. This was the sphere of his 
labours for more than thirty years: 
he was within the confines of the 
Roman empire, and therefore under 
the protection of Rome, and he 
spent nearly half his life there 
preaching, studying, and writing. He 
preached in Latin, Greek, and Gothic, 
invented the Gothic alphabet, which 
was an adaptation of the Greek, and 
left behind him many translations, 
sermons, and treatises. He was taken 
ill, and died at Constantinople, whither 
he had gone at the bidding of the 
emperor on the affairs of the Church, 
in his seventieth year, a.p. 388. He 
translated from the Greek the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, 
with the exception of the books of 
Samuel and Kings, which he prudently 
omitted, fearing the warlike influence 
they might have on his inflammable 
nation. As far as we know, the 
Gothic language had never before 
been used for literary purposes. Nor 
is it probable that it had. As late 
as the ninth century copies of the 
translation of the Scriptures by Ul- 
filas were still in existence; after 
that we lose sight of them. Up to 
that time the Goths carried with them 
in their various migrations this sacred 
and national literary monument. Till 
within the last fifty years all that 
remained of it were fragments of the 
four Gospels, preserved in what is 
known as the Codex Argenteus. This 
MS., now kept in the library of Upsala, 
in Sweden, was probably written 
about 590 or 600 a.p., when the East 
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Goths were ruling in Italy, and it 
came, after unknown fortunes—perhaps 
by the agency of Charlemagne, who 
conquered the Goths in Spain, or by 
other means—into the possession of 
the Abbey of Werden, near Diisseldorf, 
where it was found by Arnold 
Mercator towards the close of the 
sixteenth century. Thence it found 
its way to Prague, whence it was 
taken by the Swedes to Stockholm in 
1648. Then it was brought to Hol- 
land, and again purchased by the 
Swedes for 600 dollars, bound in 
silver, and given to the University 
of Upsala. It is written in silver 
letters, with gold headings to the 
sections and to the Lord’s Prayer. 
Out of 330 leaves only 177 remain. 
In 1818 the Epistles of St. Paul in 
Gothic were discovered by Mai and 
Castiglione in a monastery of Lom- 
bardy, written on palimpsests. With 
the exception of a few other frag- 
ments of minor importance, this is 
all that remains to us of the price- 
less version of the Gothic bishop; 
but this has been the means of making 
known to us the structure and com- 
position of a language which would 
otherwise have irretrievably perished ; 
and it is impossible to overrate the 
importance and the interest attaching 
to an original version of the New 
Testament, whether we regard it 
linguistically, historically, or theo- 
logically. 

We proceed now to illustrate these 
observations from specimens which we 
shall present to the reader in the 
following order :—1, illustrations of 
grammar and language; 2, additions 
found in the Gothic text; 3, omis- 
sions ; 4, peculiarities of translation ; 
and 5, variations of reading and in- 
terpretation. 

1. The Gothic language is the oldest 
representative of the Teutonic branch 
of the Aryan or Indo-Germanic family 
of languages, and bears a striking 
analogy in the structure of its gram- 
mar and in its vocabulary to the 
Greek and the Sanskrit, while in cer- 
tain points it has retained a perfec- 
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tion of form which is not found in 
the Greek. It marks the neuter in 
nouns, adjectives, and pronouns. It 
possesses a dual of personal pronouns 
and verbs; and in this respect it is 
curious to notice in the Gothic version 
a degree of precision which is absent 
from the Greek. For example: In 
St. Mark xi. 2, where our Lord is 
giving orders to His two disciples 
concerning the passover, the Gothic 
runs, “‘Go ye two into the village 
over against you,” and the dual is 
preserved throughout. Again in St. 
John x. 30, the Gothic uses the dual 
for rendering our Lord’s words, “I 
and my Father are one;’’ i.e., we 
two are—Gr. éopév. And again in 
St. John xvii. 11, 23, “That they 
may be one as we two are one.’’ So 
likewise in 1 Cor. xii. 21, ‘‘The head 
cannot say to the feet, I have no need 
of you two.” And in Eph. vi. 22, 
when St. Paul says “that ye might 
know our affairs,” meaning those of 
himself and Tychicus, he uses the dual 
in the Gothic version. 

The Gothic language has also a 
passive voice and a causal form in 
verbs. 

In reading this old version, one is 
struck by the homeliness and sim- 
plicity of the language used, and by 
the strange light that is thrown upon 
some common English or German word, 
as though we suddenly came upon it 
in an earlier stage of existence. As 
this is perhaps the point that will 
most interest the general reader, we 
will give several examples. 

In St. Matt. v. 35, “Swear not at 
all . . . . neither by the earth, for it 
is His footstool.” Gothic, fotubaurd ; 
7.e., footboard. 

The original of our word wreak is 
seen in St. Matt. v. 44, “Bless them 
that curse you.” Gothic, vrikandans. 
The word commonly used for Lord, 
Frauja, is still familiar in the German 
Frau and Friiulein. 

Few persons who are glad to think 
of and to see their friends are aware 
that the word /riend is a genuine 
present participle of the Gothie verb 
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frijon, to love; Sanskrit, pri; and 
that in like manner the word fend 
is a present participle of the verb 
fijan, to hate (Luke xix. 27); Sric nd 
and fiend therefore being respectively 
lover and hater. 

A practical difficulty which must 
always beset those who would write 
English phonetically is the mode of 
distinguishing between the son of the 
family and the swn in the heavens. 
It is remarkable that this is a difficulty 
arising out of the original sound 
of the two words, both being derived 
from the Sanskrit su, fo beget. And 
there is in Sanskrit one word, stinu, 
which combines the two meanings of 
hegetter and begotten, or sun and son. 
In the Gothic, sunna or sunno is sun, 
and sunns, son. (See Matt. v. 45.) 

In the modern a/ms the etymologi- 
cal connection with pity is obscured 
if not forgotten, but the original ten- 
derheartedness reappears in the Gothic 
armahairtitha even more plainly than 
in the German barmherzigheit. 

Two words in common use at the 
present day are found in the phrase 
“lock thy door”—galukans haurdai, 
Matt. vi. 6—the latter word probably 
containing the origin of hoarding. 
‘‘They think they shall be heard for 
their much speaking,” Matt. vi. 7, is 
in the Gothic filuvaurdein, fulness of 
words, Our word thief is found in 
the Gothic thiubo, while steal and 
shop-lift are representatives of stilan 
and hlifan, which are both used in 
Matt. vi. 19, 20. With the latter 
compare the Greek «Xerrijs. In “take 
no thought for your life” we find 
the earliest use of our own mowrn in 
maur naith, and in “more than meat” 
we see the origin of food and fodder 
in the Gothic fodeinai. ‘Consider 
the lilies of the field,’”’ Matt. vi. 28, is 
in Gothic “the blooms of the heath” 
—blomans haithjos; and so, in ver. 
30, “the grass of the field” is the 
hay, havi, and in John vi. 10, “There 
was much grass in the place;” while 
to-morrow is gistradagis, i.e., yester- 
day. In the Gothic we discover the 
original meaning of the word believe, 





German , glauben, Gothic galaubjan ; 
for it is a causal form of liuban, to be 
dear ; galaubjan, to hold dear, to trust, 
So compare gadragkeith, giveth to 
drink, a causal of drigkan, to drink, 
Matt. x. 42. “Enter ye in at the 
strait gate,” Matt. vii. 13, and “I am 
the door,’’ St. John, x. 9, are rendered 
in the Gothic by the one word, daur. 
‘Ye shall know them by their fruits,” 
Matt. vii. 16, is bi akranam, that is, by 
their acorns. So ‘‘fruitsmeet for repent- 
ance,” Luke iii. 8,akran. (Comp. corn.) 
Centurion is in Gothic hundafaths, 
so bruthfaths is bridegroom, the last 
syllable in both cases being the San- 
skrit pati, Jord. The last syllable of 
bridegroom, which always strikes one 
as somewhat harsh, is in Gothic, pre- 
served in its original form and mean- 
ing, namely, guma, man. So the 
roughness of the “r”’ is absent from 
the last syllable of the German Briiu- 
tigam. In Matt. viii. 13 we read, 
“and his servant was healed in the 
self-same while,” weilai. 

In “ when he was come into Peter’s 
house,’ and “‘he arose and went to 
his house,” the Gothic has gards and 
garda, which still remain in our yard 
and garden, and in Stuttgart, &e. So 
1 Cor. x. 22, “Have ye not a garden 
to eat and to drink in?” In Matt. 
ix. 12, ni thaurban hailai lekeis: 
“they that are whole have no need of 
the physician,’’ we find the words 
darben, bediirfen, whole and leech. 

In “he that taketh not his cross,” 
Matt. x. 38, we find the cross in all 
its original offensiveness as galga, the 
gallows. See also Galatians, vi. 12,14. 

In Matt. xxv. 42, “I was a hun- 
gered,” we have gredags, showing 
that the time was when the word 
greedy bore less offence than it does 
now. As a singular illustration of 
the vicissitudes that befall words in 
the lapse of ages, we have in the 
Gothic of Matt. xxvi. 74, and the 
corresponding passages of Mark and 
John, “and immediately the cock 
crew”: suns hana hrukida, which 
in its modern equivalents would be, 
soon the hen croaked, The same thing 
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is conspicuous in the two words queen 
and quean, one of which has inherited 
imperial glory and the other reproach 
and shame, though neither originally 
meant more than woman or wife, being 
the Gothic gino or quens, Matt. xxvii. 
19, 1 Cor. ix. 5. Greek, yivn. So, 
in like manner, when Joseph of Ari- 
mathea was called gabigs, rich, the 
modern big meant somewhat more 
than it does now. Other curious 
changes in meaning are to be dis- 
covered in the elephant hair with which 
John the Baptist was girded, Mark 
i. 6, the camel and the elephant being 
equally unknown, and the name of 
the one being wrongly assigned to 
the other ; in x. 25, in the leathern 
girdle which he had about his hup 
(hips), and in the descent of the 
Holy Spirit like a hawk, sve ahak, 
Mark i. 10. So the “two young 
pigeons’”’ of Luke ii. 24, toos juggons 
ahake. It is strange that the appella- 
tion of a timid bird like the dove 
should have -passed over to its direct 
opposite in disposition, the hawk. 

We find the original of the common 
word bed, Mark ii. 4, in the Gothic 
badi. 

The advocates of the modern prac- 
tice of intoning and monotoning may 
find some countenance for the habit in 
the fact that there was a time when to 
sing out and to read out were one and 
the same thing; and so the Gothic of 
Mark ii. 25, “have ye never read” 
—is ussaggvuth. (Comp. Luke iv. 16, 
of our Lord “he stood up for to 
read.”) The word for parables is 
yokes, Mark iv. 2; gayukom, and 
“the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven,” iv. 11, are its runes, runa. 
The word for millstone, Mark ix. 42, 
asiluqairnus, is the relic of a time 
when the mill was worked with asses, 
and the second half of the word pro- 
bably survives in our word churn. 

“The book of divorcement,’’ Mark 
x. 4, reminds us of the original 
Hebrew term, sefer, book, which is 
rendered in the A. V., “ di// of divorce- 
ment.’’ The word for riches, in Mark 
x. 23, reminds us of a time when the 
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chief wealth of the nation was in 
cattle—faihu, German vieh; and the 
turn in the context which is given to 
“trusting in them” by the change to 
“hunting after them” (hunjan) is a good 
practical commentary thereon. We 
come upon the origin of the modern 
word kiln where we should perhaps not 
expect it, in the winefat that was 
digged by the husbandman, Mark 
xii. 1, kelikn. 

Two other common words are found 
in strange places in Mark xiv.: “say 
ye to the goodman of the hive” — 
heiva—and in xiv. 43, “a great multi- 
tude with swords and trees,” trivam. 
The first origin of the Hanseatic towns 
is discovered in the Gothic of “they 
call together the whole band,” Mark 
xv. 16, hansa. Our Lord is described 
as being “twelve winters old,” Luke 
ii. 42, tvalib vintruns; and the epithet 
magus (Germ. magd), is applied to the 
“child Jesus’’ in the next verse. 

The original nature of evil as a 
departure from good is beautifully 
seen in “ to do good or wngood,” Luke 
vi. 9, thiuth taujan, thau unthiuth 
taujan. 

In Luke viii. 20 we see the mother 
and brethren of our Lord yearning to 
speak with Him, gairujandona, in ix. 
5; the disciples are told to shake off 
the mould from their feet in going out 
of the unworthy city—mulda: so in 
1 Cor. xv. 48, “as is the mouldy;” and 
in v. 62 of the same chapter, that the 
plough was originally a hoe, hoha, 
from which he who looked back was 
not fit for the kingdom of heaven. 
In x. 19 the disciples are told that 
they shall tread on serpents—trudan 
ufaro vaurme—i.e., tread on worms. 
When the tempters are asked, xx. 24, 
“ Whose image hath it?” the word is 
mannleika; and in v. 36, those who 
are equal to the angels are even with 
them—ibnans. 

In John vi. 63 we find the familiar 
it boots not in “the flesh profiteth 
nothing ”’—boteith. 

In John xv. 1, “I am the true 
vine’’—veinatriu—i.e., wine-tree, is 
found; and in xviii. 1, “where was 
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a garden ” —aurtigards — we see the 
original of the modern orchard. 

From the Epistles we may take a few 
examples of interest, e.g., Rom. viii. 3 : 
“What the law could not do in that it 
was sick,” siuks ; ix. 27, ‘sand of the 
sea, malma mareins, the first word sur- 
vives inthe German zerma/men; 1 Cor. 
i. 20, “ Where is the wise ”—handugs, 
handy—recalls a state of society in 
which dexterity was regarded as 
wisdom. In 1 Cor. vii. 21, “care not 
for it,” the Gothic is ni karos. In 
ix. 7, milk is found as miluks. In 
xv. 9, St. Paul calls himself the 
smallest of the apostles—smalista. In 
2 Cor. xi. 33, he speaks of being 
“let down through an eye door”’— 
augadauro— which shows that window 
was originally wind-door. In Phil. iii. 
5, “the stock of Israel” is called the 
knot, knodai, and the “thrones” of 
Col. i. 16 are sitlos, settles. It will 
be readily conceived from these ex- 
amples, which are given only as 
specimens of many more, what 
a rich mine there is in the 
Gothic fragments to reward the in- 
vestigation of the student. 

2. There are a few additions to be 
noted in the Gothic text of the New 
Testament. In Mark iii. 32, ‘“‘ Behold 
thy mother and thy brethren without 
seek for thee.” The Gothic adds, 
with some MSS., and thy sisters, 
which, at all events, corresponds more 
exactly with the words following in 
the last verse of the chapter: “The 
same is my brother, and my sister, and 
mother.’’ There is a note at the end 
of the Epistle to the Romans, which 
runs, “It was written to the Romans 
from Corinth.” In the account of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, 1 Cor. 
x. 17, there is the remarkable addition 
of the words in italics: “ We are all 
partakers of that one bread and of that 
one cup,” which, considering the anti- 
quity of the version, may be regarded 
as very important testimony to the 
practice of the Gothic Christians in 
the middle of the fourth century. In 
the 29th verse of the same chapter 
we find this addition: “Why is my 


liberty judged of the conscience of the 
unbeliever?” At the end of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians we 
have this note: “The first Epistle 
to the Corinthians was written from 
Philippi, as some say, but it seemeth 
rather, by the apostle’s own show- 
ing, to be from Asia”—with which 
modern writers agree. Comp. xvi. 8. 
In 1 Cor. xii. 15, 16, the Gothic 
adds to the clause, “If the foot 
should say, Because I am not the 
hand, I am not of the body,” the 
words, “nor to the body;” and so to 
the words, “If the ear should say, 
Because I am not the eye, I am not of 
the body,” nor to the body ; and in xv. 
10, it reads, ‘‘I laboured and endured 
more than they all.” These are some of 
the additions which are to be observed 
in the Gothic version of the New Testa- 
ment. Ephesians i. 6, instead of being, 
““Wherein he hath made us accepted 
in the beloved,” runs “in his beloved 
son.”’ In Phil, ii. 28, instead of St. 
Paul saying, ‘and that I may be the 
less sorrowful,” the Gothic makes him 
say, “that I may be the more glad. 
thinking how it is with you.” 

3. We pass now to the omissions, as 
distinct from those portions which 
have unfortunately been lost to us from 
the defective condition of the MS. 
The first is the omission of the word 
openly, with the best MSS., in Matt. 
vi. 18, “Thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall reward thee openly.” 
Again, in xi. 2, “John sendeth two 
of his disciples.” The word two is 
omitted, where probably da was read 
instead of évo, which is however not 
without MS. authority. In the narra- 
tive of the Pharisees being displeased 
on account of the disciples eating bread 
with unwashen hands, Mark vii. 2, 
the words almost requisite for the 
sense in English, they found fault, are 
omitted, as indeed they are in the best 
MSS. ; and similarly in the eleventh 
verse, there is in the Gothic nothing 
answering to the words he shall be free, 
which the Authorised Version has in- 
serted with a view to complete the 
supposed sense of the Greek. By far 
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the most important omission, however, 
is that of the narrative of the woman 
taken in adultery, in the beginning of 
the eighth chapter of St. John (viii. 
1—11), together with the last words 
of the previous chapter, ‘‘ And every 
man went unto his own house.” As 
is commonly known, this is a much dis- 
puted passage, but we are only con- 
cerned now to record the fact that the 
Gothic is one of those ancient versions 
in which it is not found. The other 
omission, for which there is also MS. 
authority, is that of the words, 
“through his blood,” in Col. i. 14. 

With regard to the last twelve 
verses of the Gospel of St. Mark, 
we are unfortunately not in a posi- 
tion to determine whether or not 
they were contained in the MS. used 
by Ulfilas, because there is a de- 
fect in the Gothic MS. at that place. 
As however the hiatus does not begin 
till the twelfth verse, and the three 
first verses of the doubtful portion still 
remain, it would seem to be well nigh 
certain that the rest of the remain- 
ing verses had originally formed an in- 
tegral part of the Gothic version of 
St. Mark. 

4, The translation of Ulfilas from 
the Greek is for the most part wonder- 
fully close and accurate. In a very 
few instances he has slightly departed 
from the original, and we may suppose 
had authority for so doing, and in one 
or two cases he seems to have endea- 
voured to give a gloss; but, as a whole, 
there can be no doubt that his 
version is highly valuable, even on 
this ground. The expression, Matt. v. 
37, ‘* Whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil,” as well as the peti- 
tion in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Deliver 
us from evil,” is ambiguous, as it is 
in the Greek, but in both cases the 
probability seems to be that from the 
evil one is the meaning of the Gothic. 
In Matt. vi. 14, 26, “your heavenly 
Father,” is “your father who is over 
heaven,’’ ufar himinam. 

Even the Greek order is observed in 
Matt. viii. 10, ‘‘ not in Israel such faith 
have I found,” and so in Luke viii. 
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47, where the construction is more 
complex, “she came running, and 
falling down to him, for what cause 
she had touched him, told him in the 
presence of all the people, and how 
she was healed immediately.” 

In Mark ix. 8, instead of “save 
Jesus only with themselves,” we find 
“ save Jesus only with himself.” 

In xii. 29, we find, “The Lord God 
our Lord is one,” following what is 
probably the true meaning of the Old 
Testament Hebrew. 

In St. Luke ii. 14, we have the 
beautiful reading and rendering of 
Jerome preserved, specially commended 
by Keble, and generally followed by 
Roman Catholic interpreters also, in- 
defensible though it may be critically 
or theologically, “on earth peace 
towards men of goodwill.’’ 

In ix. 4, 47, where the English ver- 
sion has rendered the same Greek word 
d:atoywpic by two, “Then there 
arose a reasoning... and Jesus 
perceiving the thought,” the Gothic 
has used but one. On the other hand, 
in John vii. 1, “ After these things, 
Jesus walked in Galilee, for he could 
not walk in Jewry,” where the Greek 
has but one, the Gothic uses two. 
Again, in Luke xvi. 10, where the 
Greek and English have used two 
dissimilar words to express opposite 
ideas, muoric, &éuoc, faithful, unjust, 
the Gothic has chosen two similar 
words, triggus and untriggus. 

It is possible that in Luke xix. 42, 
we have an instance of a grammatical 
error, perhaps the only one to be found 
throughout the fragments, where éxpifn, 
to which the real subject is 7a, is ren- 
dered “now i is hid from thine 
eyes.” 

In John vii. 39, where the A. V. 
supplies given in the words “The 
Holy Ghost was not yet given, because 
that Jesus was not yet glorified,” the 
Gothic has “‘The Holy Ghost was not 
yet on them, because,” &c. 

One of the blemishes of the existing 
English version is found also in the 
Gothic, namely John x. 14, 15, where 
it renders, “Iam the good shepherd 
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and know my sheep, and am known of 
mine. As the Father knoweth me, 
even so know I the Father, and I lay 
down my life for the sheep,” instead 
of “I know my sheep even as the 
Father knoweth me, and I know the 
Father.” This, however, may be a 
matter of punctuation in the printed 
copies. In the next verse, however, 
the still greater blemish of the A. V. in 
not discriminating between flock and 
Sold for zroipyn and aidy is avoided by 
the one word being rendered avethi 
and the other avistri. 

In x. 24, “ How long didst thou 
make us to doubt,’ which, in the 
Greek, is lift up our soul, that is, hold 
it in suspense, the Gothic is literal in 
its rendering—saivala unsara hahis. 
In xi. 39, Lazarus is said to have been 
dead four days, which expresses the 
single Greek word rerapraioc, and is one 
word also in the Gothic, fidurdogs. 

It has been a matter of some doubt 
whether the contest with beasts at 
Ephesus, to which St. Paul refers (1 
Cor. xv. 32), was metaphorical or not. 
In the Gothic, whatever ambiguity 
there may be originally, is preserved 
by the verbal following of the Greek, 
bi mannan du diuzam vaih. 

The obscure phrase used by St. Paul 
in 2 Cor. i. 18, “The things that I 
purpose, do I purpose according to the 
flesh, that with me there should be 
yea yea, and nay nay ?’’ which is inter- 
preted by Alford to mean that there 
should be “ both affirmation and nega- 
tion concerning the same thing,” is 
thus rendered by Ulfilas, “that with 
me the yea should not be yea and the 
nay nay,” which unquestionably gives 
the sense which the writer intended to 
convey. 

Gal. v. 16—“TI say, then, walk in 
the spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the 
lust of the flesh,” is rendered, ‘‘ I say 
that ye walk in the spirit and fulfil 
not,” departing slightly from the 
Greek. 

Eph. ii. 16, “ Having slain the 
enmity thereby,” that is, by or on the 
Cross, becomes in the Gothic “ having 
slain the enmity in himself,” in sis 


silbin. Gal. iv. 32, follows the Greek 
exactly, ‘(as God in Christ hath for- 
given you.” 

5. Foremost among the illustrations 
of reading and interpretation to be 
gathered from the Gothic version, must 
be placed the celebrated passage, 
1 Tim. iii. 16, where the authority of 
Ulfilas is distinctly in favour of the 
reading which all scholars have now 
adopted, and by which the “ God was 
manifest in the flesh” of the A. V. 
is shown not to be genuine; the 
Gothic runs, “Great is the mystery 
(runa) of godliness which was mani- 
fest in the flesh,” so that the MS. 
Ulfilas used may have had 4, or more 
probably oc, but certainly not Ged. 

In Mark viii. 22, ‘And he cometh 
to Bethsaida, and they bring a blind 
man unto him,” Ulfilas reads “‘ Beth- 
any,” which is also supported by some 
MSS. 

In Mark ix. 40, the Gothic reads, 
“He that is not against you is for 
you,” instead of us. There is autho- 
rity for either reading, but that which 
Ulfilas followed is perhaps to be pre- 
ferred. Alford says, “in the’ divided 
state of the critical evidence, the read- 
ing must be ever doubtful.”’ 

In John ix. 8, the A.V. has, “‘ The 
neighbours and they which before had 
seen him that he was blind,” but the 
better reading is “that he was « 
beggar.” The word is the same in 
the Greek as that for “he sat and 
begged,’ or rather the substantive 
cognate to the verb, but in the Gothie 
two quite different words are used for 
the noun beggar and the verb begged. 

In John xiv. 31, the Gothic reads, 
“but that the world may know that I 
love my Father, and as the Father 
gave me commandment, even so I do,” 
for which, however, there seems to be 
no MS. authority. 

The “blindness” which “ happened 
unto Israel,” of Rom. xi. 25, is in the 
Gothic, daubei, ‘‘deafness.” The Greek 
is sweworc, Which is ambiguous. 

In Col. i. 12, 13, “Who hath made 
us meet to be partakers of the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light,”. and “‘ who 
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hath delivered us from the power of 
darkness,” &c. Here the Gothic reads 
you in both cases, for which there is 
some, but apparently less, MS. autho- 
rity. 

In Col. iii. 8, there is a slight dif- 
ference of reading. Instead of “ filthy 
communication out of your mouth,” 
the Gothic joins this to the catalogue 
of the things they are exhorted to put 
away, and then inserts “/et it not 
proceed out of your mouth,” for which 
there seems to be some authority. 

In 1 Thess. ii. 13, “The word of 
God which ye heard of us,” is rendered 
“the word of the hearing of God,” 
so that the zap’ jor is taken away 
from dxofjc and joined to rapahaBortec. 
The precept in v. 22, “‘abstain from 
all appearance of evil,” is rendered 
somewhat more feebly, “keep your 
selves from every thing of evil.” 

In 2 Tim. iv. 10, the Gothic reads 
“Crispus’’ for “Crescens,” but there 
is also a variant Kreskus, which is 
clearly identical with the ordinary 
Crescens, 

From this brief and fragmentary 
sketch of the more striking features 
of the Gothic version it will, it is 
hoped, be seen how full it is of inte- 
rest to the philologist, the critic, and 
the theologian. And yet, except 
among scholars, it is probably but 
little known. We are not aware that 
any modern critical English edition 
exists. There are several foreign 
editions, the best probably that of 
Gablentz and Libe in 4to, a very 
excellent one in crown 8vo by Mass- 
mann, one in 8vo by Gangengigl, 
which however is deficient in accuracy, 
and the Swedish edition of Upstrom. 
We may safely affirm that there is no 
branch of the Teutonic literature of 
deeper interest to the student than 
these ancient remains of the primitive 
Gothic version of the Gospels and 
Epistles. It is to be regretted that 
there is not more of them. The rav- 
ages of time have been very cruel, the 
early part of St. Matthew’s Gospel is 
lost to us; there is a terrible gap from 
the end of the eleventh chapter to the 


thirty-eighth verse of the twenty-fifth, 
while part of the twenty-sixth, and the 
whole of the twenty-eighth, are wanting. 
St. Mark’s Gospel is complete, with the 
exception of the last eight verses, which 
have been lost. The eleventh, twelfth 
and thirteenth chapters of St. Luke 
are missing. There is a gap at the 
end of the sixteenth, and the remainder 
of the Gospel is wanting after xx. 46. 
The commencement of St. John is 
imperfect till we come to the middle 
of chapter v., then it goes on with a 
few blanks till xix. 13, where it un- 
fortunately ends. The Acts of the 
Apostles does not exist. The Epistle 
to the Romans begins at the end of 
chapter vi., and is fairly perfect till 
xv. 13, then there is a blank till xvi. 
21. The MS. which the Gothic followed 
evidently ended at xvi. 24. The First 
Epistle to Corinth is very defective, 
the second is complete, and a note at 
the end says it was written from 
Philippi of Macedonia. The Epistle 
to the Galatians has a gap in chapter 
i. and in chapter iii. The Epistle to 
the Ephesians has a gap in chapter v. 
and in chapter vi., and the rest of St. 
Paul’s Epistles are more or less imper- 
fect. They come to an end at Phile- 
mon 23. This is all that we possess 
of the New Testament. There are a 
few fragments of the Old Testament, 
and of a commentary on the Gospel of 
St. John; but this is all that has as 
yet been rescued of the original Teu- 
tonic language that was spoken by 
the Goths in the third and fourth cen- 
tury after Christ. 

One very important inference fairly 
deducible from the existence of this 
version of the New Testament which 
dates from the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. is the existence of 
a Christian population among the 
Goths at that early period. We see 
also that the Scriptures must have 
been held in high esteem as the trea- 
sury of life, for otherwise they would 
not have been translated. It is also 
clear that the best MSS. would be 
chosen for that purpose, and therefore 
the version of Ulfilas has considerable 
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value as a witness to the reading that 
stood highest in hisday. For instance 
his authority in such a case as 1 Tim. 
iii. 16 must be acknowledged to be 
very great. It is too early to suppose 
that a variation so great as that be- 
tween the revised English Version and 
his had already crept into the text. 
It could then have had no existence, 
and therefore the witness of the Gothic 
version must add very greatly to the 
presumption against it. In like man- 
ner, when we find him writing in 
1 Cor. xi. such an addition as “ we are 
all partakers of that one cup,” what- 
ever may be the authority or the 
explanation of the words added, there 
ean be no question that they afford 
unimpeachable testimony to the prac- 
tice of the Christians of his day, or at 
least of those over whom he presided. 
The denial of the cup to the laity is 


indeed not a point on which we stand 
in need of any such early testimony, 
for it is one that was not mooted 
till long afterwards, but there can be 
no hesitation as to the nature and im- 
portance of the testimony being what 
it is. We may trust, therefore, that 
enough has been said to show the high 
interest and importance of the remain- 
ing fragments of the early Gothic 
version of Ulfilas, and that the sketch 
now presented, which does not aspire 
to give more than a cursory account, 
may have the effect of awakening a 
wider and more general interest in the 
study of a noble language which is 
one of the richest inheritances of the 
past, and is closely connected with our 
own, both in structure and vocabulary, 
as well as with its immediate descend- 
ant, the modern German. 
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Tue subject of army transportation 
has always been one of primary im- 
portance in the conduct of great cam- 
paigns, but it is only of late years 
that ‘‘a railway has become an engine 
of war more powerful than a battery 
of artillery.” The application of 
steam to transportation has perhaps 
as much modified the art of war as it 
has the pursuits of peace ; and through 
its ability for more rapid concentra- 
tion of troops and supplies at distant 
points, it gives greater vigour to a 
campaign, and a vast advantage 
to the side having superiority in this 
respect, Certain military writers, 
both on the Continent and in this 
country, have lately devoted much 
attention to this subject of steam 
transportation as an auxiliary in war ; 
but while the struggle between Russia 
and Turkey has given them frequent 
opportunities of making comparative 
reference to the late Civil War in 
America, it is singular that they 
have neglected to note the great 
fact, that, perhaps never before nor 
since that time was witnessed such 
rapidity in the transit of armies for 
long distances, with their vast muni- 
tions and supplies as during that me- 
morable struggle. It is my purpose, 
in what follows, to supply this omis- 
sion, first briefly mentioning, how- 
ever, some of the more remarkable 
performances on the Continent during 
late wars. 

During the concentration of the 
French army in Northern Italy, at the 
beginning of the campaign of 1859, 
says a German writer, no fewer than 
604,380 men, and 129,227 horses 
were moved by railway. The average 
time taken to transport troops from 
Paris to Genoa, was five days, includ- 
ing the passage by water from -Mar- 
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seilles to Genoa, The entire distance 
did not exceed 650 miles. On one 
occasion, a battalion of troops was 
brought from Lille to Marseilles, a 
distance of about 540 miles, in forty 
hours. At the time when the great- 
est activity was displayed, 8,500 men 
and 500 horses were transported 
daily from Paris to Marseilles, and on 
one particular day 12,000 men and 
650 horses were safely carried 
through. No accident of any sort 
occurred during the whole period, 
nor was the ordinary traffic of the 
line suspended. 

In 1866, during the concentration 
of the Prussian army on the Austrian 
frontier, the whole of the Eighth Army 
Corps, comprising 31,000 men, 8,500 
horses, and 3,220 vehicles, was moved 
by rail in six days from the Rhine 
into Saxony. In the same year, the 
three Austrian corps, numbering alto- 
gether 123,000 men, 16,631 horses, 
259 guns, and 2,777 vehicles—which, 
after the victory of Custozza, were 
hurried from the quadrilateral north- 
ward to oppose the invader, threaten- 
ing the capital of the empire from 
Bohemia—were in ten days moved 
nearly 500 miles, from the north of 
Italy to the Danube. 

All these achievements again were 
surpassed by the work done by the 
German, and especially the Prussian, 
railways in the summer of 1870. The 
order to mobilise was telegraphed 
from Berlin on the 15th of July, and 
three weeks afterwards, three large 
armies, numbering altogether more 
than 300,000 infantry, 45,000 cavalry, 
and 1,000 guns, were pouring across 
the French frontier, the men having, 
in the interval, been collected and 
transported by rail from every quarter 
of Germany, from the shores of the 
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Baltic and the North Sea, from the 
most eastern territories of Prussia, 
from Saxony, Hanover, and Silesia. 

These examples show, no doubt, that 
the railways of the Continent have 
been properly utilised in the trans- 
portation of troops to the theatre of 
war; but the movements mentioned 
by no means equal some of those 
performed by steam transportation 
both on rail and on water in the 
American war. In no other strug- 
gle have railways especially been 
brought to perform so important a 
part in military operations as they 
were in the United States during the 
southern rebellion. 1,769 miles of 
single-track military railways were, 
during that campaign, at one time 
operated exclusively by the quarter- 
master’s department. 

In the United States army, the 
quartermaster’s department is charged 
with the duty of providing means of 
transportation by land and water for 
all the troops and all the matériel 
of war. It furnishes the horses for 
artillery and cavalry, and the horses 
and mules of the waggon trains ; pro- 
vides and supplies tents, camp and 
garrison equipage, forage, lumber, and 
all materials for camps, and for 
shelter of the troops. It builds bar- 
racks, hospitals, and storehouses, pro- 
vides waggons, ambulances, and har- 
ness—except for cavalry and artillery 
horses; builds or charters ships or 
steamers for any purposes, constructs 
and repairs turnpike-roads, railroads 
and their bridges, clothes the army, 
and is charged generally with the 
payment of all expenses attending 
military operations not assigned by 
law or regulation to other depart- 
ments. The feeding of the men be- 
longs to the commissary or subsistence 
department; that of the animals to 
the quartermaster’s department. But 
in both cases the latter must trans- 
port the supplies. There was never 
any good reason why these two de- 
partments should not be consolidated ; 
and a bill with the object of their union 
under the more fitting name of Depart- 





ment of Supplies was only lately in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. Banning, M.C., from one 
of the Ohio districts. 

The force employed in the repair, 
construction, and operation of these 
1,769 miles of line numbered at one 
time as high as 23,000 men. This 
number, it must be noticed, did not 
include some 15,000 employés in the 
quartermaster’s department on duty 
at one time at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. So large a force at a single 
depét could well be used to advantage 
in more ways than one, and Major- 
General Donaldson, Chief Quarter- 
master of the Department of the 
Cumberland, early recognised this 
fact, by organising his employés into a 
military force, where they were regu- 
larly drilled and taught a soldier's 
duty. These men were under fire on 
more than one occasion, lost several 
of their number in engagements, and 
behaved well in face of the enemy. 
In November, 1864, when General Hood 
advanced on Nashville, no less than 
7,000 of these employés were engaged 
in constructing the trenches which 
surrounded the city. Finally, General 
George H. Thomas assigned the forces 
of the quartermaster’s department a 
position in his line of battle before 
Nashville, December 15th and 16th, 
1864, and it took its place in the 
trenches while the battle lasted, hold- 
ing an important part of the works, 
and releasing a like number of troops 
who would otherwise have been held 
in reserve. 

The part of the Federal army 
known as the Army of the Cumber- 
land was, during the rebellion, more 
dependent upon a long and mountain 
railway for its supplies than was any 
other part of the northern forces. 
Especially was this the case after it 
had moved south from Nashville. 
Two slender rods of iron, crossing 
wide rivers, winding through moun- 
tain gorges, plunging under mountain 
ranges, passing for hundreds of miles 
through a hostile country, and every- 
where exposed to the raids of an 
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active enemy, favoured by the thick 
forests, which bordered the line 
throughout nearly its whole extent, 
were worked night and day in the dead 
of winter, carrying subsistence to an 
army of 100,000 men, and half as 
many animals. At no time, during 
the march from Murfreesboro to 
Chattanooga, and thence to Atlanta, 
in Georgia, were the railway trains five 
days behind the general commanding. 
The reconstruction of the railway 
bridges over the rivers Etowah and 
Chattahoochie are unparalleled feats 
of military works. The Etowah 
bridge, 625 feet long, and 75 feet 
high, completely destroyed by the 
enemy, was rebuilt by the labour of 
600 men in six days. The Chatta- 
hoochie bridge, six miles north of the 
city of Atlanta, was also completely 
destroyed. It was 740 feet long, and 
90 feet high. It was rebuilt by a de- 
tachment of the Construction Corps in 
four and a half days. The rapidity 
with which the railways were recon- 
structed and even orginally built, is 
easily accounted for. Trains loaded 
with timber, iron, water, and fuel 
for the engines, preceded the trains 
carrying subsistence and ammunition. 
The railway employés followed the 
advance guard, and scarce was com- 
munication broken before it was again 
restored. 

Among the more remarkable of the 
achievements of the quartermaster’s 
department, during the American 
war, was the transportation of the 
Twenty-third Army Corps from Clif- 
ton, on the Tennessee River, to Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, and 
thence to the coast of North Carolina. 
It is not too much to say that this 
is one of the greatest examples on re- 
cord, Early in January, 1865, General 
Grant desired the presence of the 
Twenty-third Corps, then at Eastport, 
in Mississippi, before making his great 
movement about Richmond. He 
hesitated ordering it to move, however, 
under the apprehension that owing to 
the period of the year, and the severe 
weather, it would be impracticable to 
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transport so large an army that dis- 
tance through a northern climate, and 
over the mountains, in sufficient time 
to answer his purpose, from forty to 
sixty days being considered as the 
shortest period in which the move- 
ment could safely be effected. How- 
ever, it was finally decided to make 
the attempt, and the necessary orders 
were issued from the War Department. 
Within five days after the movement 
had been decided on in Washington, 
the troops on the Tennessee River, 
nearly 1,400 miles distant, were em- 
barking on transports, specially 
chartered for that purpose. The dis- 
tance transported was about equally 
divided between land and water. The 
average time of transportation of this 
corps, with all its artillery and 
animals, from the embarkation on the 
Tennessee to the arrival on the banks 
of the Potomac, was not exceeding 
eleven days ; and not a single accident 
happened causing loss of life, limb, or 
property, except in the single instance 
of a soldier who improperly jumped 
from a railway waggon, under appre- 
hension of danger, by which he lost 
his life ; while, had he remained quiet, 
he would have been as safe as were 
his comrades in the same carriage. 
The transfer of so large an army, 
with ample time and preparation, for 
so great a distance, even in summer 
weather, would of itself be a marked 
event ; but when it is understood that 
not more than four or five days 
elapsed after the movement was de- 
cided upon by the War Office, before 
the embarkation of the troops was 
actually commenced nearly 1,400 miles 
away —that within an average of 
eleven days the corps was encamped 
upon the Potomac—that the trans- 
fer was made along rivers obstructed 
by fog and ice, over mountains 
during violent snow storms, and 
amid the unusual severities of mid- 
winter in a northern climate; at a 
period of the year, too, when acci- 
dents upon railways, arising from the 
breaking of machinery or of rails 
in ordinary traffic, are of frequent 
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occurrence—when it is known that the 
comfort of the troops had been so 
carefully provided for, and the police 
of the different roads so thoroughly 
organised, that during the whole 
movement not the least injury of per- 
son or the loss of property occurred, 
with the exception of the soldier 
already alluded to—the writer feels 
justified in claiming so complete and 
successful a movement as without a 
parallel in the history of warfare. The 
credit of this achievement is due 
to Colonel L. B. Parsons, a volunteer 
officer, who, after thes war, returned 
to civil pursuits, like many thousands 
of other officers in the American 
army. 

Another example of quick transfer 
was the transportation, in the autumn 
of 1863, of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Army Corps from the Potomac, 
through Maryland and Virginia, thence 
through Ohio and Indiana to Lewis- 
ville, Kentucky, and thence to Nash- 
ville and to Chattanooga, a distance of 
1,200 miles, in eleven days, to rein- 
force the army of General Thomas 
at that place. A third great trans- 
fer was that of the Sixteenth Corps, 
ordered from Eastport, on the Tennes- 
see River, to New Orleans, to co- 
operate in the reduction of Mobile. 
The embarkation began on the 5th of 
February, 1865, and was completed on 
the 8th. The fleet of forty steam- 
boats sailed on the 9th, and the entire 
command, consisting of 16,000 in- 
fantry, 5,000 cavalry, with their 
horses, and several batteries, arrived 
at New Orleans on February 23rd, 
having been moved 1,330 miles by 
water in thirteen days. In June, 
1863,an army corps, then in Kentucky, 
was transported by rail and water to 
Vicksburg, on the Mississippi River, 
a distance of over 1,000 miles, within 
four days from thetimeof embarkation. 
These are but a few of the many quick 
transfers of troops which took place 
during the American Civil War. The 
amount of service performed both by 
rail and water was enormous, and only 
equalled by the magnitude of the war 


in all its aspects. To appreciate the 
difficulties of performing this service, 
it should be remembered that not 
only were the railways in a hostile 
country, but the great network of 
river navigation was for a long period 
either entirely under the control of 
the enemy, or so situated that its 
navigation was liable at any moment 
to be obstructed thereby. 

Another important element of suc- 
cess to the northern army was its well- 
arranged Ocean Transportation Ser- 
vice. At one time this department 
employed no less than 719 transport 
vessels, representing a tonnage of 
224,984 tons. This immense fleet 
was almost constantly employed in 
transporting supplies or moving troops 
from one point to another. At one 
time, December, 1864, no less than 
300,000 men were entirely dependent 
for their supplies upon water trans- 
portation. The winter was unusually 
severe ; storms swept the ocean, and 
ice blocked the bays and rivers. Yet 
only three vessels were lost at sea, and 
the loss of life and property was not 
great. One example will show the 
workings of this branch of the ser- 
vice. In May, 1864, the Twenty- 
fifth Army Corps, numbering about 
25,000 men, and 6,000 animals, were 
moved from City Point, Virginia, to 
Texas ; the fleet comprised fifty-seven 
ocean steamers, with an entire tonnage 
of 56,987 tons. They were all pro- 
vided for a twelve days’ voyage, allow- 
ing for the consumption of 947 tons of 
coal, and 50,000 gallons of water per 
day. The fleet arrived safely at its 
destination, not a single accident 
having occurred on the passage. The 
expense of the expedition amounted 
to 6,937/. 14s. per day. 

Inasmuch as horses and mules have 
more or less to do with the transporta- 
tion department in all campaigns, it 
may not be out of place to note the 
cost of these animals during the war 
in question. One division of the 
quartermaster-general’s office, at Wash- 
ington, was charged with the purchase, 
procurement, and disposition of horses 
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and mules for cavalry, artillery, wag- 
gon, and ambulance trains, and for all 
other purposes for which horses and 
mules were needed by the armies. The 
records show that the prices paid for 
cavalry horses ranged from 28/. 16s. 
per head (the lowest contract price), 
to 377. per head (the highest market 
price). The prices for artillery horses 
ranged from 32/. 4s. to 37/. per head. 
The prices paid for mules ranged from 
347. to 397. 

From the records in the office of the 
War Department at Washington, it 
appears that, under the organisation 
prevailing during the third year of 
the war, the armies in the field re- 
quired, for the use of cavalry, artillery, 
and for the trains, one half as many 
horses and mules as they contained 
soldiers. The full ration for a horse 
was fourteen pounds of hay, and 
twelve pounds of grain daily, twenty- 
six pounds in all. The gross weight 
of a man’s ration of subsistence -was 
three pounds; the forage for an 
army therefore weighed, when full 
rations were supplied, about four and 
a half times as much as the subsist- 
ence stores. The supplying of this 
vast amount of forage was in itself 
a great undertaking. With armies 
marching in the field, the forage was 
of course, in great part, gathered 
along the line of march; but when 
the troops occupied fixed positions, 
grain and hay had to be brought from 
the north by rail and by water trans- 
portation. It has been estimated 
that during the war there was a 
supply of forage exceeding 
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After four years of experience in 
the field, the armies of the United 
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States were in an organised condition 
as remarkable as it was efficient in all 
other particulars. Especially were 
the trains well managed. In June, 
1864, a special order was issued by 
Lieut.-General Grant, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the field, prescrib- 
ing the means of transportation, camp 
and garrison equipage, for the armies 
in the field. After prescribing for the 
headquarters of the army, army corps, 
divisions and brigades, for regiments 
and for batteries, the following rule 
was laid down for arriving at the 
number of waggons to be allowed the 
artillery, &c. “For the artillery and 
small-arm ammunition train, the num- 
ber of 12-pounder guns, multiplied by 
122, and divided by 112; the number 
of rifled guns, multiplied by 50, and 
divided by 140; the number of 20- 
pounder guns, multiplied by 2, and 
the number of 4}-inch guns, multiplied 
by 25, will give the number of wag- 
gons allowed. The number of guns, 
in horse batteries, multiplied by 100, 
and divided by 140, will give the 
waggons allowed. For the reserve 
artillery, ammunition of twenty rounds 
to each gun in the armies, the number 
of waggons allowed will be obtained 
as follows: Multiply the number of 
12-pounders by 20, and divide by 112; 
and the number of rifled guns by 20, 
and divide by 140.” 

The military telegraph was of course 
a most important instrument in the 
conduct of these vast operations. 
During the rebellion, about 15,000 
miles of military telegraph lines 
were constructed and operated. The 
average cost of these lines was, in 
1864, no less than 18,7007. The funds 
for their support were furnished from 
the quartermaster’s department, and 
were discharged under the direction of 
the chief of military telegraphs. 

Thus much for the transportation 
service during the American Civil 
War. A more recent example from 
that country was the moving of the 
Second Regiment of the Line from 
Atlanta, in Georgia, to Lewiston, 
Idaho territory, by way of San Fran- 
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cisco, the Pacific Ocean, and Portland, 
Oregon, in July, 1877. This most 
wonderful example of quick transit 
demonstrates what can be accom- 
plished in the United States, with the 
aid of the motive power of steam on 
land and water, and of the electric 
telegraph, in case of an emergency 
requiring the prompt concentration of 
an army at any point within the 
borders of that nation. The Second 
Regiment of Infantry, consisting of 
30 officers and 344 enlisted men, 
started from Atlanta, July 13, 1877, 
under orders to move without undue 
haste, and with extraordinary impedi- 
menta, consisting of forty-two laund- 
resses, with their children, and about 
60,000 Ibs. (27 tons), of luggage, 
equipage, and munitions of war. The 
battalion arrived at Lewiston on the 
28th of July, 1877, having consumed 
exactly fifteen days in moving a dis- 
tance of 4,302 miles, being at the rate of 
286 miles perday. This movement was 
made without an accident of any sort, 
or the loss of a man or a pound of 
property. The movement was made 
for the purpose of reinforcing Major- 
General Howard in his campaign 
against the Nez Perce Indians, and 
when first ordered was directed to be 
made with the utmost despatch ; but 
before the troops started, this order 


was qualified to permit laundresses 
and private property to accompany the 
regiment, and to move without undue 
haste. Its rapidity was also checked 
by the hesitation of one railroad to 
furnish transportation, because the 
quartermaster’s department at that 
time had no money to pay for it, and 
no authority to promise to pay, owing 
to the failure of the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress to provide funds for the support 
of the army for the current year. 

How far the length of time occu- 
pied by the recent Russo-Turkish war 
may be attributed to the imperfect 
state of the communications available 
for the invading army cannot at pre- 
sent be more than conjectured. The 
forwarding of supplies means the 
furnishing of a great host of men, 
horses, and baggage animals with 
food and the munitions of war. It 
means a continuous daily supply of 
hundreds of tons of food for man and 
beasts, and, in the case alluded to, all 
this was forwarded for a long distance 
over one line of railway, ill supplied 
with rolling stock. Even that imper- 
fect communication was, however, in- 
finitely superior to anything at the 
command of Russia during the 
Crimean War. 


James H. Haynie. 
Captain U.S. Army. 
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THE CLERGY AND THE THEATRE. 


A CORRESPONDENCE has recently taken 
place between the Bishop of London 
and the Rev. Stewart Headlam re- 
specting a lecture upon ‘‘ Theatres and 
Music Halls,’’ which thelatterdelivered 
in the autumn of last year at Bethnal 
Green. The lecture and the corre- 
spondence to which it has given rise, 
affords opportunity for saying a few 
words about the relation in which, it 
seems to us, the clergy must stand 
towards the theatre and all that is 
akin to it. About the lecture itself it 
is not necessary for our purpose to say 
asingle word. Those who wish to see 
it can procure it for themselves at the 
modest sum of twopence, from the 
Women’s Printing Society, 216 Great 
College Street, Westminster. We may 
only remark that if Mr. Headlam 
thought proper to publish the lecture 
it appears to us it would have been 
better to do so upon its own merits 
and without the addition of the anony- 
mous, and, in many respects, offensive 
letter which prefaces it. 

In discussing the subject there ap- 
pear to be the following points to be 
kept in view :— 


(1.) That a change, in the Church of 


England at any rate, has come over the 
expression of theology, and therefore the 
relations of the clergy of that Church 
towards theology have become modified 
or altogether changed. 

(2.) That the Church of England is a 
great social, as distinct from a great 
ecclesiastical, institution. 

(3.) That the theatre exists, and in 
all human certainty will continue to 
exist, 

(4.) That necessity is laid upon the 
clergy to have opinions about such places 
and the frequenting of them—opinions 
based not upon tradition or upon per- 
sonal prepossessions, but upon reason 
and knowledge—and that their office 
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compels them to speak openly accord- 
ing to their convictions about such 
matters apart from fear or favour. 
Let us discuss shortly each of these 
points. 

(1.) A change, in the Church of Eng- 
land at any rate, has come over the 
expression of theology, and therefore the 
relations of the clergy of that Church 
towards theology have become modified or 
altogether changed.—When we speak 
of the theology of fifty years ago, we 
allude to the sermons of that period. 
It was.by such a mode that theology 
in those days expressed itself. Out- 
side the Church its voice, as a rule, 
was not heard. It did not bear upon 
practical matters. And the sermon was 
intended to touch only upon abstract 
subjects. It not unfrequently pro- 
fessed to set forth the entire scheme 
of salvation. [Illustrations of the 
practical kind were few; dogmas of 
the abstruse and traditionary sort 
were plentiful. Topics of the day were 
avoided. There was the believer's 
portion, and the appeal to the uncon- 
verted. Now without any disparage- 
ment of this kind of discourse, and of 
this theological state of things, I think 
we shall admit that both the tendency 
of sermons, and the general conception 
of the clerical office, for the last fifteen 
years or so, have been different, and, on 
the whole, in the direction of improve- 
ment. A clergyman need now have 
no fear of being practical. He can 
hardly be practical enough. Unless he 
is practical no one will pay much heed 
to him. Religion, theology, like every- 
thing else in the present day, has to 
shew its raison @étre. The clergyman 
may be useful in helping people to 
regulate their lives, but he must have 
something beyond his mere ¢pse dixit 
for making good his authority. And as 
he must be in the Church so must he 
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be out of it. He must, if heis to make 
his mark in his parish, have as wide 
an experience as possible of all that 
interests and influences his people. 
He must be as well read as the average 
of them. He must be on a level with 
the topics of the day. He must be 
able to deliver a lecture upon a popu- 
lar subject. He must show an intelli- 
gent interest in what is stirring the 
mind of the country at any given time. 
In short the clerical profession has 
become merely one among others, and 
the clergyman has in many things 
become just as the layman. And of 
course those clergymen who aspire to 
make their influence felt conform to 
this altered state of things. They find 
that the clergyman is not the less, but 
the more, respected who is as capable 
of a political opinion as any one in his 
congregation ; who is, to give an ex- 
ample, a keen judge, and perhaps a 
performer, of music; who is, as his 
time allows him, as careful a reader of 
new books and pamphlets as are any 
of those persons who are prepared 
to admire or disagree with his last 
Sunday’s sermon. It is felt that the 
clergyman is not, according to the 
opinion of the fox-hunting squire, 
“only wanted for Sunday,”—but that 
he has a work for the Monday and the 
rest of the six days also, and that it is 
only his experience of the previous six 
days—his political, his social, his 
literary, his parochial experience — 
which gives him the right and ensures 
him the certainty of being listened to 
with fairness on the Sunday. Now, of 
course, if this feeling be strongly felt 
and vigorously acted upon, we may 
expect the amusements of the people, 
just as much as their morals, to be a 
general consideration of the clergy- 
man and a topic of his sermons. In- 
deed it seems hardly possible to judge 
of people’s morals without first judg- 
ing of their amusements. And the 
clergy do judge—often unfairly and 
indiscriminately. They speak without 


knowledge; they speak of those things 
of which not unfrequently they have 
no experience and of which they are 
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not therefore competent to form an 
opinion. It is hardly too much to say 
that not one in twenty of the clergy 
who take exception, for example, to 
the theatre and to the members of the 
theatrical and musical profession, are 
in the habit of attending the theatre, 
We are not at this moment saying it is 
their duty to doso. All we say is that 
to give advice with respect to amuse- 
ments may fall within the province of 
the clergyman ; that he can claim no 
right to speak of that of which he has 
no knowledge by personal experience; 
and that if he feels it his business 
to speak on such subjects he can hardly 
avoid coming to the conclusion that 
it is his duty to know what he is 
talking about. ‘ Never,” said the 
present Dean of Westminster in a 
sermon preached when he _ was 
severing his professorial connec- 
tion with Oxford, “never take excep- 
tion to a book—certainly never con- 
demn it—without having read it.” 
And the maxim applies all round. 
If a clergyman claims to guide his 
flock it seems suitable that he should 
have a full personal knowledge of all 
that is likely to influence them. If he 
speaks from hearsay evidence or from 
his own prepossessions, he is only.speak- 
ing in a way which will make one half 
of his audience laugh at him and the 
other half despise him. It appears to 
us, then, from these considerations, that 
if a clergyman is to be of use in the 
present day he will necessarily regard 
theology from a different point of view 
from his clerical forefathers, and that 
if he does so the world must not blame 
him for doing many things from which 
they abstained. 

(2.) Perhaps the matter becomes 
clearer when we examine the next 
point proposed, that the Church of Eng- 
land is a great social, as distinct from 
a great ecclesiastical, institution. In fact 
we might say that the present ecclesi- 
astical position of the Church of Eng- 
land is determined by its social posi- 
tion. It has a great religious work to 
carry on, but that work must be carried 
on, and, as it seems to us, may be 




















carried on, in every way with greater 
advantage by remembering and making 
use of the social position which it oc- 
cupies. The clergy of the Church of 
England are a married clergy. The 
intercourse between them and the 
laity is in every way encouraged ; not 
only as regards matters of business 
but as regards also the hospitalities 
and amenities of daily life. The pre- 
sence of a curate at a lawn-tennis 
party is as much a witness to the 
intermingling of clergy and laity as 
is a mixed gathering of bishops and 
country gentlemen at a diocesan meet- 
ing. The clergy of the Church 
of England are thus enabled, or 
should be so, to deal much more 
directly with the needs of the people 
—speaking and acting as they can do 
from a free personal experience—than 
are, for example, the clergy of the 
Church of Rome, whose knowledge of 
life is in many cases only gained from 
the confessional. The Anglican clergy- 
man reads the novels that lie upon 
your table, he can sing the last new 
song, he knows about the University 
Boat-race, or the Eton and Harrow 
match—you can talk as freely to him 
in nine cases out of ten as you can to 
any layman. Whatever it may be as 
regards the hierarchy: of the Church 
of Rome, and those among her clergy 
who may have special missions en- 
trusted to them, this is not the case 
as far as the rank and file of her clergy 
are concerned. The latter see little 
of their flocks except in church or in 
times of sickness. As to knowing 
anything of cricket-matches, or novels, 
or general politics, they know about as 
well whether they have relations per- 
manently settled in the moon. 
Doubtless to those of them who are 
keen to turn it to account, there is a 
decided advantage in this respect on 
the side of the clergy of the Church of 
England. And it is difficult to see 
where, in this social aspect of things, 
you can draw the line—to determine, 
with regard to amusements, which 
may be engaged in by the clergy, and 
which must be debarred tothem. In 
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his Bishopric of Souls, Archdeacon 
Evans points out the contempt into 
which the clergy may bring their 
office, and how much mischief they 
may be the authors of to their flocks, 
by attending archery meetings. As 
to balls and theatres, these, of course— 
as in his day they were tabooed by 
many even of the non-Puritan laity— 
he does not discuss. Probably he 
would have thought any clergyman 
as deserving, at the least, suspension 
who meditated taking part in such 
amusements. He seems to have ap- 
proved of fishing, which he describes 
as a “quiet, meditative pursuit, and 
which, therefore,” he adds, “‘ may 
without impropriety be enjoyed by 
the clergyman.’’ But time and theo- 
logy have alike changed since the 
vicar of Heversham wrote his once 
celebrated volume. Indeed it seems 
hard to say now what a clergyman 
may not do, that is, consistently 
with proper attention to his own 
special work. As regards the theatre, 
at any rate, it is difficult to understand 
why, if he may be present at a re- 
presentation of a play in a private 
house, or during a “reading” given 
by an eminent actor, a clergyman 
should not see the same play more 
adequately performed in public by 
professionals, than it can be in 
private by amateurs, or witness one 
of the great impersonations of the 
eminent actor’s. There appear only 
two arguments which can be brought 
forward in defence of such a pro- 
position. One is, that it is not the 
representation of a play which is 
so objectionable, but the adjuncts of 
the theatre, and the support which 
the attendance of respectable people 
at the theatre gives to those whose 
moral character is unworthy of it. 
The other is, that a clergyman should 
have no time for such amusements ; 
that the indulging in them tends to 
unfit him for his work; that such 
amusements are often in their effect 
contrary to the results at which he 
should ever be aiming. The former of 
these arguments will be better dealt 
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with by and by. But the latter seems 
to prove too much. Carried out to its 
logical results, it would assert that a 
clergyman should not engage in amuse- 
ment at all; for there seems to be no 
reason why a play should unfit the 
clergyman, who likes seeing one, for 
his work, any more than a visit to the 
Royal Academy, which is always held to 
be quite admissible, should hinder the 
labours of him who is fond of pictures. 
No doubt there is a party in the Church 
of England who would like to see the 
clergy withdrawn from amusement 
altogether — who would prefer that 
their life should be taken up with 
saying offices and so forth. All that 
need be said in reply to that is, that 
as it takes all sorts to make a world, 
so it takes all kinds of clergy to make 
« Church of England. There is no 
objection to those who prefer saying 
offices to any other mode of spending 
their leisure time, so passing it; but 
they must not try to make their way 
of carrying out their ordination vows 
the rule for everybody. If the Church 
of England is a social institution— 
if the clergy accordingly have to 
mix with the laity, it must surely 
be left to public opinion and the 
general good sense of the clergy them- 
selves—a good sense which we may 
confidently hope intercourse with the 
laity will in every way deepen, even 
if it does not create it,—to prevent 
either an exaggerated importance 
being attached to amusements in 
general, or to particular forms of 
amusement being indulged to the 
detriment of the ministry or to the 
scandal of congregations. 

(3.) Our third point is that the 
theatre exists, and, in all human cer- 
‘ainty, will continue to exist. Those 
who object to the theatre will hardly 
bring forward any argument to show 
that the desire for witnessing his- 
trionic performances, or the faculty 
for producing them, belongs neces- 
sarily to a depraved state of society, 
or to a low ebb of moral sensibility. 
Such desires and such faculties, how- 
ever they may be abused and mis- 


employed, have been shown over and 
over again to be inherent in human 
nature. The argument which is usu. 
ally brought against the theatre is the 
one which we hinted at above, viz, 
that its adjuncts are objectionable, 
and that it directly tends to foster 
immorality. ‘“‘We may grant,’’ ob- 
jectors say, “that a good play well 
performed is not merely a pleasurable, 
but a useful thing; but of how many 
plays now being performed in London 
could you affirm this character? And 
your actors and actresses, what kind 
of people are they ? what sort of lives 
do they lead? what is there to en- 
courage them to take a worthy view 
of their profession, or of life in general } 
Will you assert that the morals of 
the most of them will bear looking 
into? Even if the plays, some of 
them, may be pronounced harmless— 
even if those who perform them do 
not offend decency and outrage mo- 
rality before the curtain, what takes 
place behind it, in the green-room ” 
This statement contains two argu- 
ments which are worth a little exami- 
nation—the one that actors are a great 
deal worse away from, than in the 
presence of, the public; the other 
that, whatever the theatre is capable 
of becoming, in London, at any rate, 
the stage is in a degraded condition. 
With regard to the former argument, 
we may reply that people are too ready 
tacitly to assume that an actor or a 
singer belongs to the rag-tag-and-bob- 
tail of society. People, in speaking of 
such persons, do not always speak that 
which they know ; or, if they do know 
that which is to the detriment of cer- 
tain actors, they do not take the trouble 
to distinguish between individuals, but 
take for granted that ex uno disce 
omnes. For example, we have heard 
some people speak exactly in the same 
terms of such eminent artists and such 
worthy members of society as Herr 
Joachim and Mr. Irving, as we have 
heard others speak of those public 
performers whose morals would per- 
haps not bear a close inspection. As 
a rule, we may assume that persons 

















who speak in this sweeping and indis- 
criminating way, do not know what 
they are talking about. But if they 
did, their objections would prove too 
much. If they say that it is not what 
takes place on the stage, but what 
takes place behind it, which makes 
them shrink from encouraging the 
theatre, we have a right to reply that 
they have no right to single out the 
theatre for attack, and exempt from 
their diatribe not merely the other 
artistic professions, but social life in 
general. If it is not what a man is 
as you know him, but what he is when 
you, as it were, don’t know him— 
when he is behind your back—which 
is to influence you in applauding him 
or in denouncing him, then where 
consistently can you draw the line? 
When you visit the Royal Academy, 
you should, if you have the courage of 
your convictions, look into the private 
life of every one of the artists whose 
productions decorate its walls, lest un- 
wittingly you be encouraging by your 
presence and approval a man whose 
personal life you would feel bound to 
condemn ; nay, further, in society, you 
should, in all fairness, before you de- 
scend from the drawing-room to the 
dining-room, inquire into the previous 
history of each one of your neighbours, 
in order to avoid sitting down with, 
and thereby recognising, some out- 
rager of morality! The fact is, that 
we are bound to say of actors and 
actresses, as we say of our neighbours, 
that life is too short for rigorous ex- 
aminations into the past doings of 
those we casually meet; that so long 
as we know nothing, we have no right 
to assume anything ; thatif people are 
civil and agreeable, it is our duty to 
meet them in a like spirit, and to think 
the best of them. And further: if we 
are to judge by hearsay of actors and 
actresses, it is only a foregone conclu- 
sion which can make us decide against 
them; for if we hear one man de- 
nounce an actor, another is sure to 
tell us that 4e met the reprobated 
individual abroad, at St. Moritz or at 
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Miirren, and found him a most agree- 
able well-informed person. 

There is more to be said for the 
other argument, i.e., that the London 
stage is in a degraded condition. That, 
we fear, is an incontrovertible fact, 
Well, admit that it is; admit that 
low and vulgar are mild terms to 
apply to many of the entertainments 
which are at present popular; admit 
that the current tendency of the stage, 
as far as the public is concerned, is to 
make immorality familiar, and, as far 
as the theatre itself is concerned, to 
make, in contradistinction to what 
has been said above, the institution as 
it exists in practice—the world of 
employés, of ballet-girls and supers—a 
perfect sink of iniquity; admit, with 
Cardinal Manning, that every place of 
theatrical representation, from the 
opera house to the penny gaff, is a 
link in the vast chain of vice with 
which the world is compassed—and 
what follows? Surely this—that we 
are in the presence of a mass of evil 
towards which it behoves us to bear 
something else than a mere indifferent 
attitude. Surely we should either try 
to accomplish the impossible by sup- 
pressing the theatre altogether, or 
attempt—what is more likely to be 
successful—the reformation of it and 
its surroundings. But reform can be 
promoted in only one way, and that 
is by the agency of public opinion. It 
can do for the stage what it has done 
for the gaol and the workhouse. It 
can influence the theatre as it has 
influenced the drinking customs of 
the upper classes of society. Public 
opinion, it is true, will not affect 
details; and the stage requires par- 
ticular as well as general improve- 
ment. But let public opinion give the 
impulse, and specific reforms will 
follow as a matter of course. In 
London there may still be found, we 
will say, three or four theatres where 
the plays are unobjectionable. It will 
be, we think, by the public who care 
for the theatre giving an honest 
support to those establishments that 
something towards the resuscitation 
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of the stage and of the actor’s pro- 
fession may be effected. It will be 
by patronising those houses where 
the art—if it is not of the best, 
has at any rate a tendency to 
become good—it will be by shunning 
those hoyses where the staple of the 
entertainment consists in appeals either 
to the passions or to the vulgarity of 
the audience ; it will be by extending 
the right hand of fellowship to those 
actors and actresses who are truly en- 
deavouring to dignify and elevate their 
profession, by endeavouring to lead all 
actors and actresses whatsoever to 
consider that art consists in something 
else than in the ability to dance a 
cancan or to sing a topical song; it 
will be by these remedies, in conjunc- 
tion with many others upon which in 
this paper we are not called upon to 
touch, that we shall help to place 
on a proper footing that which must 
exist, and which must either become 
better and better, higher and higher ; 
or, on the other hand, worse and 
worse, lower and lower. And with 
this principle in view there seems to 
us to be no reason why clergymen 
should not attend the theatre. If 
they would not merely speak of the 
stage as the Bishop of Manchester has 
done, but take a step which he, appa- 
rently, has some reason for not taking 
—i.e., witness in person the plays they 
recommend—they might, it seems to 
us, do much not merely to elevate and 
extend the influence of the stage in 
this country, but do much to purify 
public morality, and to put to the 
blush all that offends against it. 

(4.) For, to come to our last point, 
necessity is laid upon the clergy to 
have opinions about such places and 
the frequenting of them.—We remem- 
ber once hearing the story of how an 
excellent clergyman, a High Church 
man, a member of the council of the 
English Church Union, was enabled to 
introduce a reform into a circus which 
he had visited with his children. He 
was shocked with the profanity of one 
of the jokes made by the clown; and 
after the performance he wrote to the 


manager stating what he objected to, 
and pointing out to him how much ex- 
ception was taken, owing to practices 
of this sort, by excellent people to the 
theatre in general. The manager in 
reply thanked him cordially for his 
note, assured him that he had taken 
care to prevent a repetition of what 
had been complained of, and ended by 
saying how much he wished that 
respectable people would visit the 
theatre and promote the welfare of 
such establishments by their com- 
ments and suggestions. It seems to 
us that this story shows clearly how 
useful it is for the clergy to have an 
opinion upon the theatre, based upon 
personal knowledge, for the sake both 
of those who perform in it and of 
those who frequent it. There is no 
saying how much impropriety they 
might be able to check—how high a 
standard they might be able to insist 
on; they cannot tell how far they 
might be able to strengthen and to 
assist the weaker consciences of their 
flock, by being able to speak from 
experience on such matters,—by let- 
ting it be seen that men, whose calling 
is the most solemn, who have to 
engage on work the most important 
and serious which can occupy human 
beings, can give their attention to 
that which might at first sight appear 
to be trivial and beneath their notice, 
but which, after all, has perhaps the 
most important influence upon public 
morality. We remember the present 
Master of the Temple being severely 
taken to task in the Guardian for 
sending his Sunday-school children to 
2 circus which happened to be visiting 
Doneaster on the occasion of their 
annual treat. He was able, of course, 
to take very good care of himself; 
but not the least important of his 
remarks, and the one which bears 
upon our present subject, was this: 
“That it behoved clergymen, with 
regard to amusements, to be as dili- 
gent in commending what was good 
as they were in reprobating what was 
bad.” He seemed, in other words, to 
have said what we are urging here, 




















that it behoves the clergy to know 
what they are talking about. It is 
because their experience in such 
matters is so slender that the clergy 
have so little influence with their 
flocks in respect of the real difficulties 
of life. They may be great in theologi- 
cal subtlety; they can preach a sermon 
upon faith, they can distinguish be- 
tween justification and sanctification ; 
they can discourse eloquently upon 
matters which, as a rule, trouble 
nobody ; but with regard to practical 
matters—the thousand and one things 
concerning which people would be 
truly grateful for a word of sober, 
sensible advice—they have, in general, 
nothing to say worth listening to, and 
this for the best of all reasons—be- 
cause they know nothing. Young 
people look back upon their confirma- 
tions; they say “they were taught 
nothing then which made an impres- 
sion upon them ; that the view of life 
which was set before them was an 
unreal view; that the clergyman who 
prepared them seemed to have no sort 
of sympathy with them.” Farmer’s 
lads in a village say “they don’t take 
to the parson; he don’t seem to un- 
derstand poor folk; he don’t seem to 
hold with what they want.’’ No one 
can deny that these charges are made, 
and few of us can consistently deny 
the force of them. As long as the 
duties of the clergy are not confined 
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to the pulpit—as long as they are ex- 
pected to know something of, and to 
enter into, the social life of the people, 
the latter will be the real test by 
which they will be judged. As we 
have said before—if a clergyman can 
show that he takes an interest in, or 
has an opinion about, that which 
moves and influences his people upon 
the six days of the week, depend upon 
it he will never want an audience 
upon the first. If he makes it clear 
that the less practical side of life 
alone absorbs his attention, or that 
his attention is never bestowed upon 
those things which invest that which 
has a tendency to become unreal with 
a permanent and practical aspect, he 
has no right to complain that his 
congregation is composed chiefly of 
women ;—young and old; sentimental, 
nervous, and conservative. 

We, of course, have not touched on 
many aspects of the question which 
this paper has dealt with; we have 
merely called attention to the subject. 
Our object will have been more than 
gained if we have, in however small 
a degree, helped people to feel the 
unreal relation, upon which there is a 
tendency to insist, between the clergy 
and the laity, and that all honest 
attempts to rectify such ‘a state of 
things should be recognised and 
encouraged, 

A, T. Davipson. 
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TWO SONNETS. 


HER LAUREATE, 


I am, indeed, no theme-with you for song— 

A poet you, yet not for me your praise— 

You crowned another woman with your bays, 
Lifting your voice to Heaven, triumphant, strong, 
And fear by future rhymes to do her wrong: 

If I should walk beside you in your ways 

An echo would pursue us from old days, 
And men would say, “ He loved once, and for long! 
So now without great love he is content, 

Since she is dead for whom he used to sing, 
And daily needs demand their aliment.” 

Thus some poor bird who strives with broken wing 
To soar, then stoops, strength gone and glad life spent, 

To any hand that his scant food will bring. 


HEREAFTER. 


In after years a twilight ghost shall fill 
With shadowy presence all thy waiting room— 
From lips of air thou canst not kiss the bloom, 

Yet at old kisses will thy pulses thrill, 

And the old longing that thou couldst not kill, 
Feeling her presence in the gathering gloom, 
Will mock thee with the hopelessness of doom, 

While she stands there and smiles, serene and still. 

Thou canst not vex her then with passion’s pain ; 
Call, and the silence will thy call repeat, 

But she will smile there with cold lips and sweet, 

Forgetful of old tortures, and the chain 

That once she wore—the tears she wept in vain 
At passing from her threshold of thy feet. 


LovisE CHANDLER MovuLton. 
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A.THoucH the intricacies and “ glori- 
ous uncertainties” of the law are 
proverbial, no one surely could have 
been prepared for the brilliant legal 
paradox which has recently been 
sprung upon the ecclesiastical world 
in the pages of this magazine. Its 
authors are indeed no less important 
and estimable persons than the Mas- 
ter of the Temple and the Dean of 
Westminster; and their enterprise 
has assuredly been prompted by that 
characteristic desire to promote peace 
among Christians and goodwill among 
all men for which their names are 
held in universal honour. And yet 
it is impossible to believe that their 
amiable effort is destined to be crowned 
with success, Like other attempts 
at premature conciliation, it is far less 
likely to heal than to embitter with new 
acrimony the miserable strife which 
has of late years been forced upon 
the Church of England. Dissenters 
will be buoyed up with fresh hopes of 
obtaining, through the aid of these 
powerful allies, a conclusive and crush- 
ing victory for the one idea which 
now possesses them—Disestablishment ; 
while the clergy will stand aghast at 
finding notions about “ desecration ” 
attributed to them on so high an au- 
thority, which never once entered their 
imagination, and at seeing the opinions 
of almost the whol profession, on a 
plain and practical question, treated 
as a practical joke. Dean Stanley, 
they will say—the most loving of men 
—should know better than to echo the 
bitter taunts of hostile newspapers. 
He might easily learn, if he would 
inquire, that no clergyman considers 
his graveyard “defiled” by the in- 
terment of poor little unbaptized 
infants or shipwrecked sailors or 
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Christian Nonconformists,! nor yet 
feels his freehold “‘ invaded” by the 
approach of any persons whatever who 
have a legal right of burial there. 
It is the threatened strife of tongues 
and religions and rituals among those 
peaceful graves that the clergy so 
vehemently deprecate as “‘defilement:” 
it is the invasion of the secular power, 
standing where it should not and 
meddling with what it ought not— 
first in the churchyard and afterwards, 
it is feared, in the church—that they 
regard as an emblem of coming deso- 
lation. Were the churchyards not so 
closely connected with the churches as 
they are, little or no objection would 
be raised to their transfer under 
state control. Nay, such transfer 
would probably, in many cases, be 
heartily welcomed. Else, why the 
present clerical demand for rural 
cemeteries where all denominations 
would be buried side by side, each 
with their own rites, under the gua- 
rantee and guaidianship of the civil 
power ¢ 

But this is by no means all that 
has to be said. The “discovery,” to 
which public attention and criticism has 
now been invited, purports to be a legal 
discovery. It must therefore be dis- 
cussed on legal grounds ; and its argu- 
ments must be confronted with the 
well-known and established maxims 


1 The present writer has been in Holy Orders 
for thirty years ; and he has never once heard, 
from any clergyman in any part of the country, 
the expression of any feelings about ‘‘ defile- 
ment” of churchyards by Nonconformist 
burials there. He has also consulted many 
clergymen of larger and wider experience 
than his own, and he has invariably found 
that they indignantly repudiated, for them- 
selves and for all their acquaintance, this 
unworthy imputation. 
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of English law. Will it bear the 
light which such an investigation 
would throw upon it? It is here 
maintained that it would not. But to 
answer the question fairly, it is neces- 
sary to examine very closely what it 
is which is supposed to have been “ dis- 
covered.” And on careful scrutiny 
the discovery appears to amount to 
this : that every sort of heterogeneous 
funeral rite is, at the present moment 
and under the existing law, permissible 
in the churchyards of this country, 
because everything is lawful to be done 
in England which is not expressly for- 
bidden to be done by a Statute of the 
Realm. It seems indeed hardly credible 
that a legal maxim should be announced 
as a “ discovery,’ which would virtu- 
ally involve the abolition of the whole 
Common-law system of jurisprudence 
in this land. Yet it is capable of 
proof that such is the unsound legal 
basis upon which the present paradox 
has been constructed. The premiss 
is repeatedly laid down : ‘‘ There is no 
LAW expressly stating that you shall 
not do this or that;” and then the 
inference is triumphantly drawn, 
‘therefore you are perfectly at liberty 
to do it.’”” ‘Show us,” it is said, “‘ the 
tatute or canon, chapter and verse, 
which would justify the clergyman in 
preventing the interment or the cere- 
mony.” It is demanded, “Is there or 
is there not any statute law? If there 
be, let it be pointed out. No mere 
dictum will suffice of some ecclesiasti- 
cal judge, denouncing a Dissenting in- 
terment as an unwarrantable intrusion 
{unwarranted, that is, bythe established 
customs of this Church and Realm]. 
What we ask is, How will such a 
dictum fare in the refiner’s fire of a 
Court of Final Appeal, when all the 
legislation of the last half century will 
be taken into view ?” 

We Anglicans think it will fare 
very well. We do not conceive of 
English law as consisting wholly, or 
mainly, of Statutes. In our view, 
“law” is no artificial production, 
made by the motu proprio of Parlia- 
ment or Sovereign. We regard it 


rather as the great silent current of 
the nation’s habitual life, which ac- 
quires expression and utterance from 
time to time, as occasion demands, 
in “statutes of the realm.” It is by 
the great stream of their common 
customs that nations live, and their 
“statutes” are but variable patches 
of such custom, fixed and made per- 
manent for a season—as patches of 
floating ice are nothing more than 
solid portions of the stream on which 
they float. For the correctness of 
this view we have so high an autho- 
rity as that of Lord Mackenzie, who 
says that ‘customs founded on general 
consent are the first rudiments of 
jurisprudence; and, when legislation 
is resorted to, it is generally to con- 
firm, add to, or modify, rather than to 
supersede, these primitive usages.” ! 
Any other view of Law than this, we 
take it, belongs to a despotic rather 
than to a free constitution. Accord- 
ingly, the Final Court of Appeal—if 
we may base an opinion upon its 
recent decisions—lays the very greatest 
stress upon custom. It has even gone 
so far as to throw over a plain statute, 
quoted on the front page of every 
Prayer-book in the kingdom, because 
it had been melted away (so to speak) 
by a long-standing custom to the 
contrary. The clergy, therefore, need 
not be in the least afraid of the Final 
Court of Appeal on this burial ques- 
tion. They may rest assured it will 
always judge, as English judges should, 
by “statute” where statute exists, 
and by long-established ‘“‘ custom ”’— 
not by the rule of promiscuous licence 
or chaotic laissez faire — wherever 
statute does not exist; and they may 
feel secure that their sacred trust 
(their “freehold,” as it is invidiously 
called) will not be wrenched from 
them by any unkind surprise, until at 
least their Lordships shall have been 
persuaded that four negatives (“no 
law exists”) are as good as one posi- 
tive legal enactment ; in short (as the 
saying is), that “four white rabbits 
are equivalent to one white horse.” 
1 Studies in Roman Law, p. 4. 
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But stay! We may have gone too 
fast. It would seem that a certain 
amount of “ custom’’ really is pleaded 
in the paper before us. It behoves 
us, therefore, to look very carefully 
into the matter. We must watch 
with keen attention this newly-found 
stream of English habitudes ; we must 
trace up to its source this important 
element discovered among the paro- 
chial customs of the country, which is 
to establish by law, and to assert as 
our heritage for ever, the happy reign 
of chaos and of ‘‘every man in his 
humour” beneath the eaves of our 
grand old parish churches. Strangely 
enough, however, we begin with a 
gap. The customary parish life of 
the last generation or two must 
surely be well known to the 15,000 
clergymen and 30,000 laymen who 
have recently petitioned against their 
alteration. Well, we will go back a 
century farther. But there we find 
the clearest evidence—in Calamy’s 
Nonconformists’ Memorial, and in the 
solitary gravestones of Puritans and 
others, who preferred to lie in fields 
and gardens rather than come under 
the restrictions of the parish church- 
yard—that no such licence was known, 
at least in their day. We ascend, 
then, higher still. But the customs 
of the Reformation period are per- 
fectly clear, not only from the general 
history and legislation of those times, 
but notably from a curious law of 
1606 (3 James I., cap. 5), which ex- 
pressly forbade all ‘ recusants ’”—too 
unconscious, it would seem, of the 
splendid liberty now discovered for 
them—to evade the parish church- 
yard, with its unwelcome but estab- 
lished and inevitable ritual. Passing 
on to the Middle Ages, we find in the 
Sarum Manual, in Lyndwood’s Pro- 
vinciale, and in Wilkins’s Concilia, 
abundant evidence of our English 
burial customs at that time. But we 
find even more. We light upon a 
positive legal maxim to this effect 
(35 Edw. I., cap. 4) :—“ Forasmuch 
as a churchyard is the soil of a church, 
and what is planted therein belongeth 
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to the soil, it must needs follow,” &e. 
Perhaps it is not necessary to go back 
to yet earlier times, when the National 
Church was committed to a stricter 
obedience to the foreign maxims of 
the Roman law. But if we do, we 
shall find ourselves still haunted by 
similar evidence of the fixed and estab- 
lished customs of Christendom. We 
shall read in the Theodosian Code a 
law about “asylum,” on which Van 
Espen comments as follows :—‘ Hoc 
totum spatium [7.¢., the ‘septum eccle- 
sie,’ the fore-court of the church], 
subjaciens adjaciens Templo, haud 
aliter quam ipsum Templum, asylo 
cedere vult’’ (V. E., iv., Part 2, p. 68). 

And now, in the face of ail this 
overwhelming evidence of a well- 
established custom to the ‘contrary, 
what—we ask with profound curiosity 
—has been advanced in the learned 
paper before us, to prove so rooted a 
custom in England of unrestricted 
ritual freedom in her parish grave- 
yards, that nothing more need be 
done to legalise it? ‘Will it be be- 
lieved that the only fragments of 
evidence offered us are the follow- 
ing :—(1) That no clergyman custom- 
arily raises any objection to the silent 
interment of unbaptized infants, nor 
yet to the silent interment of suicides 
there. The paper, by some oversight, 
also refers to the interment of un- 
known corpses cast up by the sea; 
forgetting that, by express statute 
(48 Geo. ITI., cap. 75, § 2), it is pro- 
vided that, in all such cases, “ the 
minister, clerk, &c., shall perform 
their several and respective duties as 
is customary at other funerals.” Yet 
these cases are adduced to help out the 
proof that vocal heterogeneous ritual 
is allowed by the Burial Law of Eng- 
land. (2) The second piece of evid- 
ence offered is this : That hymns have 
frequently been permitted at church 
funerals; and that in cemeteries, 
where, of course, the clergyman’s in- 
terest and power in keeping order are 
at their minimum, even addresses 
have been delivered ; as, for instance, 
over Mr. Odger’s grave in New 
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Brompton cemetery. (3) The third 
piece of evidence is far more bold and 
trenchant. It plainly affirms at last 
the existence of a custom which, if 
well established and widely known, 
should terminate the whole contro- 
versy. It maintains that ‘‘ Noncon- 
formists have interred their dead in 
our churchyards with their own 
services.’ Here then we have the 
proof, which has hitherto been so 
conspicuously absent. It is clear that, 
if this be of frequent occurrence 
throughout the country, the 15,000 
parish clergy have all been mistaken 
about their parish customs ; and that, 
without knowing it, England now 
stands committed by her common law 
to unrestricted funeral independency. 
Let the 30,000 iaymen look to it, for 
they stand liable to be condemned, 
with heavy costs, if they presume to 
support an action against any sort of 
ritual intrusion—Romanist or Secu- 
larist, Heathen or Christian, Budd- 
hist, Parsee, or Confucian—in the quiet 
precincts of their parish churchyard. 
But what is our surprise, on casting 
one more despairing glance at the 
paper in our hands, to find that the 
alleged burial customs of England 
are evidenced in this paper in the 
following curious manner: “It has 
been publicly stated by the Rector of 
St. Helier’s, Jersey, that now for 
many years Nonconformists and 
Romanists have used their own cere- 
monies in the interment of their own 
dead.” Well, but Jersey is not 
England. It is the very island of 
which Blackstone takes pains to warn 
us: * They are governed by their own 
laws, which are for the most part the 
ducal customs of Normandy.” ! Why 
then take us there, unless under 
serious distress for proof more to the 
purpose? But we look again: ‘ Lord 
Plunket said : there is no law in exist- 
ence (in Ireland) which prohibits the 
performance of Dissenting rites in a 
Protestant churchyard.” The ques- 
tion, however, is not about law in 
Ireland, but about custom in England. 
1 Warren's Extracts, p. 50. 
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We are next taken to Kensal Green 
cemetery, where one day, it appears, 
‘a highly-respected Russian priest 
was interred in the consecrated por- 
tion with a service partly consisting 
of our own Liturgy and partly of 
prayers from the Greek office.” No 
‘**benevolent connivance” could be 
more innocent or more natural! But 
what bearing it has upon the estab- 
lished burial customs in English 
churchyards it is indeed hard to make 
out. One more crowning evidence, 
however, is in reserve. “On Monday 
morning (1811), about nine o'clock, 
the remains of the late Turkish Am- 
bassador were interred in the burial- 
ground of St. Pancras. The proces- 
sion consisted of a hearse, containing 
the body, covered with white satin, 
&e. On arriving at the ground, the 
body was taken out of a white deal 
shell, and, according to Mahometan 
custom, was wrapped in rich robes and 
thrown into the grave. After some 
other Mahometan ceremonies, the 
attendants left the ground. The pro- 
cession, on its way to the churchyard, 
galloped nearly all the way.’’ Such, 
then, are the burial customs of Eng- 
land. Such are the “discoveries” by 
which we are to be induced to believe 
that, by English law and English 
custom, our beautiful and tranquil 
churchyards, in every town and 
country parish throughout the land, 
are open at any moment to the in- 
troduction of alien rites, and to the 
performance of any heathenish and 
unheard-of ceremonies that it may 
please a romantic mourner to suggest, 
or an imaginative undertaker to 
invent. 

When will Englishmen come to see 
that, not in defence of their own 
rights, not in uncharitable or unchris- 
tian bigotry, not with any sidelong 
view to their own dignity or their own 
purse, have almost the whole clerical 
profession in this realm protested 
(with a unanimity, in, these days, 
quite unexampled) against the miser- 
able confusion of all things sacred and 
profane, which the legislature is now 
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invited to sanction under the very 
eaves and windows of the parish 
churches? The clergy are not averse 
to any reasonable concession. They 
are not in the least afraid of any con- 
tact with Christian Dissenters, living 
or dead. On the contrary, they urge, 
with increasing persistency and una- 
nimity, the extension of the cemetery 
system, which involves such contact. 
Many of them are beginning to suggest 
entire disuse of ‘ Consecration” in 
such places,—or at least that separate 
graves, not areas, should be thus 
placed under the benediction of the 
Church ; while the State is entrusted 
with the general guardianship of the 
whole cemetery. And some have cor- 
dially acceded to the proposal that one 
chapel, and not two, should hence- 
forth be constructed in all such burial- 
grounds ; no objection whatever being 
felt to the common use of such a 
covered-place, when no principle would 
be trampled upon and no foothold be 
gained for acknowledged’ projects of 
farther hostile invasion. 


1 See The Liberator, June, 1875 (Mr. Griffith): 
“They should not only claim the churchyard, 
but the use of the church also in the next 
Bill.” The Fortnightly Review, March, 1876 
(Mr. Dale): ‘‘ The Liberationists are compelled 
to give great prominence to the national cha- 
racter of the Church, and to the right of the 
nation to appropriate Church property to other 
than ecclesiastical uses.” The Nonconformist, 
January 23, 1878 (Mr. Williams): ‘‘ The 
Burial Question could only be settled by the 
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Surely it cannot be beyond the wis- 
dom of our statesmen, in Convocation 
and in Parliament, to take advantage 
of the present favourable turn of 
public feeling, and—by some bold 
measure—to challenge the munificence 
and moral courage of the laity to 
divert the danger that is now threat- 
ening their Church. That danger is 
plain ; and it is imminent. It is this, 
that the very catastrophe which men 
like Lord Harrowby, the Dean of 
Westminster, and the Master of the 
Temple, are the foremost to deprecate, 
should be actually brought to pass by 
the recklessness of their ecclesiastical 
policy ; that the 15,000 clergy should, 
in indignant despair at their abandon- 
ment and betrayal, be converted into 
an irresistible band of Liberationists ; 
and so that the engineer should finally 
be “ hoist with his own petard,” the 
fatal horse be dragged within the 
walls by Trojan hands, and “ Plevna” 
unrelieved and left to its fate, turn 
out, after all, to have been the last 
bulwark of a ruined cause. 


G. H. Currets. 


clearest acknowledgment of the right of 
Englishmen to bury their dead in the parish 
churchyard. If that was so, what could they 
say but that the parish church was also their 
place of worship? ... All the parish Churches 
existing before 1811 should be handed over 
to a body chosen by the ratepayers, to be 
disposed of as that body of ratepayers should 
choose.” 





ANCIENT TIMES AND ANCIENT MEN.! 


On the last occasion on which I had 
the pleasure of addressing this society, 
I alluded to the surprising discoveries 
which Dr. Schliemann was just at 
that moment making at Mykenz. 
I can to-day lay before you a few 
photographs which will enable you 
to form a clearer idea of the exca- 
vations carried on by that indefati- 
gable treasure-hunter. I have unfor- 
tunately no picture to show what the 
hillside of Mykenz was like before a 
German spade disturbed the rubbish 
which had accumulated there during 
more than two thousand years; but you 
can from one of the photographs form 
a tolerable idea of the amount of soil 
that had to be removed before we 
could again stand on the same rocky 
ground on which the kings of Mykenz, 
the ill-fated Pelopide and Atride, 
had once wandered. 

These excavations on the hill of 
Mykenz appear to me to be of far 
greater importance to archeologists 
and to all who try to decipher the earli- 
est pages in the history of humanity 
than the happy discovery made by 
Dr. Schliemann a few years since at 
Hissarlik. "We do not know, we can 
only guess, the historical significance 
of the different strata of houses at 
Hissarlik ; and even if we choose to 
call one of these strata Troy, we must 
first carefully ascertain what we mean 
by Troy. There is the Troy of Greek 
tradition, quite independent of the 
Homeric poems ; there is, or there may 
have been, a real Troy, that formed 
the centre of many floating myths ; 
there is the Troy, as conceived and 
localised in the J/liad ; and there is, 
lastly, the Troy fixed upon by later 


1 This address was delivered at the meeting 
of a literary society in Dresden, in the house 
of the Russian Minister, Herr von Kotzebue, 
on March 20, 1877. 


antiquaries, from the time of Alexander 
to the present day. According to Dr. 
Schliemann, the poet of the J/iad was 
separated by 2000 years from the real 
Troy, that forms the second stratum 
at Hissarlik, and fills the soil from 
twenty-three to thirty-three feet be- 
low the surface. This gives an ample 
allowance for the growth of legends, 
and would seem to make it difficult 
indeed to identify that subterraneous 
Troy with the poetic Troy of Homer. 

In Mykene the case is different. 
The ruins which we see there are the 
ruins of the stronghold which was 
destroyed not later than 468 B.c., 
and all that Dr. Schliemann has 
brought to light from these ruins 
gives to.the period before 500 B.c. on 
Grecian territory an historical and 
tangible character which it never had 
before, and which no criticism can 
ever again destroy. 

This discovery in Mykenx, then, 
is true treasure-trove. But you must 
not imagine that Dr. Schliemann 
possesses an archeological divining- 
rod. That he has been most fortunate, 
he would himself allow. But he has 
also been a vir fortis et tenax propositi, 
who deserves, and one does not grudge 
it him, that the goddess of fortune 
should be propitious to his labours. 
He did not simply go to Mykenz and 
begin to dig in any spot he fancied, 
and so with more good luck than wit 
stumble on the old royal graves of the 
Pelopide. No; he had first made it 
clear to himself, from Pausanias and 
other sources, which were the locali- 
ties in Greece where, at the time of 
Pausanias, therefore in the second 
century after the birth of Christ, 
there were traditions of the existence 
of ancient graves. The old Greek 
traveller? did not see in the ruins of 


* Pausanias ii, 16, 4. 
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Mykenz much more than later travel- 
lers have seen. He saw remains of the 
walls which surrounded the Akropolis 
(wepiBodoc), the Gate and the Lions, 
such as we see them here in Dresden, 
in an exact copy. But besides these, 
he speaks of the spring Perseia, which 
rose in the ruins of Mykenz, and of 
the subterraneous buildings of Atreus 
and his children, in which they kept 
their treasures ; of a grave of Atreus, 
and of the graves of those whom 
Egisthos murdered together with 
Agamemnon, at the feast, on their 
return from [lion. According to 
Pausanias, Agamemnon had a separate 
grave, as had also his charioteer, Eury- 
medon, whilst in another Teledamos 
and Pelops were buried; and then, 
again, as it appears, in a separate grave, 
Elektra, whom Orestes is supposed to 
have given in marriage to his friend 
Pylades. Already at that time there 
were different stories as to the grave 
of Kassandra, Whilst the twin sons, 
whom tradition says she bore to 
Agamemnon, Teledamos and Pelops, 
and who were murdered at a very 
tender age by Aigisthos, were buried 
in the Akropolis at Mykenz, it was 
uncertain whether the grave of their 
Trojan mother was to be found at 
Mykene or at Amykle. Pausanias 
also mentions that Klytemnestra and 
A®gisthos were buried at some dis- 
tance from the circle of the walls, 
because probably they were not con- 
sidered worthy to lie nearer to those 
whom they had murdered. 

It was therefore clear that at the 
time of Pausanias, there were not only 
graves, but treasure-houses on the 
Akropolis in the neighbourhood of the 
encircling walls, and that tradition 
ascribed these to the race of Atreus. 

This was the first settled point. 
The second was the historical fact, 
that the old town of Mykenz was 
finally destroyed by the Argives twelve 
years after the battle of Thermopyle, 
that is, in the year 468 B.c. Argos, 
we are told, would not follow the 
lead of Sparta, and had not therefore 
sent any troops tc Thermopyle. 
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Mykenz is said to have sent eighty 
men to Thermopyle and four hundred 
to Plates, together with the Tiryn- 
thians. For this, or for some 
other reason, a jealousy is supposed 
to have arisen between Argos and the 
once famous Mykenx, which twelve 
years later led to a war between the 
neighbouring cities, and ended in the 
reduction of Mykenx, chiefly by 
famine, and its final destruction. 

These were the two settled points 
on which Schliemann built his calcu- 
lations. 

Between 468 B.c. and 150 a.p, no- 
thing of any importance happened at 
Mykenz. The antiquities, therefore, 
which are found under the rubbish on 
the hill must, if they are of any age at 
all, be older than about 500 B.c., that 
is, they must belong toa period during 
which, as yet, we know but little con- 
cerning true Greek history and art. 
By the expression, “if they are of any 
age at all,’’ I do not intend any would- 
be learned doubt. I only wish to point 
out that Dr. Schliemann must have 
been prepared, either to find no graves 
at all, or to find nothing in the graves, 
or lastly, and this had been also main- 
tained, to find that the old graves had 
been plundered, and used again in the 
old Byzantine epoch for new inter- 
ments. So far as the facts are yet 
brought to light, a really scientific 
denial of the great age of the treasures 
found in the graves seems to me very 
difficult, however ready I am to allow 
that in such matters one cannot be 
sceptical—i.e., conscientious enough. 
As yet nothing has been found in the 
lower strata that could be ascribed to 
a later date than 468 B.c. The only 
Greek inscription which Dr. Schlie- 
mann found and sent over, must, as far 
as we can judge from some of its cha- 
racters, the chet instead of the spiritus 
asper, the o for w, the « for n, be earlier 
than that date. It was found,—so 
Dr. Schliemann informed me in a 
letter, dated 20th October, 1876—in 
the upper Macedonian stratum. 

As the fortress of Mykenz was built 
on the rock, the first question was how 
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deep one had to dig before arriving at 
the hard historical rock, and then at the 
graves mentioned by Pausanias. I have 
letters from Dr. Schliemann, written 
as early as1874, when he quietly visited 
Mykene, and sunk thirty-four wells 
to see what layers of soil had accumu- 
lated, what pottery and other antiqui- 
ties they contained, and what amount 
of labour would be needed to bring 
again to the light of day, the royal 
dwelling and royal graves of the 
descendants of Tantalos. 

I mention all this to show that Dr. 
Schliemann, against whose Homeric 
hypotheses no one can have protested 
more strongly than I have done, de- 
serves our gratitude and admiration in 
a far higher degree than he has yet re- 
ceived them. Dr. Schliemann knew what 
he was looking for, he found what he 
sought, and even more; and every 
honest student, whatever soil he may 
be exploring, be it dust of the. body, 
or dust of the mind, will know how 
often in seeking for his father’s asses 
he has found a crown. 

Whether the graves which Dr. Schlie- 
mann has opened on the Akropolis, in 
the rock, contain the bones and trea- 
sures of Agamemnon, of Eurymedon, 
of Elektra, of Kassandra, and her 
twins, whether in other parts nearer 
the walls the graves of Klytemnestra 
and A®gisthos will be found, are 
questions which can never be decided, 
till they are more sharply defined. 

The tombstones, which lie on the 
graves, but which, from the appearance 
of the fragments, may have been parts 
of a larger monument, are certainly 
older than 468 B.c. They are still 
half oriental, and recall Assyrian art ; 
they are perhaps of Lydian origin, 
though here and there in the orna- 
mentation we trace the Greek ideal of 
beauty and harmony in the entwining 
of the lines. On one of the tomb- 
stones, the symbol floating in the air 
recalls the figurative representation of 
Ahuramazda on the later Persian 
monuments. 

Without appealing to the giant 
skeleton of Orestes (Herod. i. 67), we 


can hardly doubt that the colossal skele- 
tons found in the graves at Mykene 
belong to a royal family, partly be. 
cause of the locality, partly because 
of the rich treasure buried with them. 
The skeletons were covered with large 
plates of thin gold, and on the skulls 
lay golden masks which seemed to 
bear more or less of a portrait cha- 
racter. If the work of many of these 
ornaments is superficial, and the mate- 
rial not very massive, we must re- 
member that they would only be made 
in haste for the funeral pageant, as is 
the case in other royal graves. 

Old, therefore, the graves certainly 
are, and royal most likely. That Dr. 
Schliemann should recognise in one 
of the masks the features of dvat 
dvépoy "Ayauéuvwy, who can wonder ! 
Who would have had enough self- 
control in a similar position not 
to express such a conjecture? The 
objection raised by a German savant, 
that the skull was not fractured by 
a two-edged axe, and that therefore 
it could not be the skull of Aga- 
memnon, could hardly have been 
meant in earnest, any more than 
the argument I once myself used in a 
scientific society in London, when I 
was plied on all sides with reasons, 
which were no reasons, to induce me 
to acknowledge that the gold treasure 
of Hissarlik contained the regalia of 
Priam and Hekuba. I then quoted 
the verses from Homer, where Hektor 
says that formerly the city of Priam 
had been rightly called rich in gold and 
copper, but that now the lovely trea- 
sures had vanished from the houses to 
be sold in Phrygia and Maionia.' If, 
therefore, we were to take every word 
of Homer literally, as many in that 
assembly of archeologists, and especi- 
ally their president, Lord Stanhope, 
seemed inclined to do, I said, in 
self-defence, that a treasure of such 
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. value as Dr. Schliemann had found 
in Hissarlik could not possibly be 
the treasure of Priam, and the place 
where it was found could not possibly 
be Ilion, unless Hektor—had told a lie. 
No, we must not deal with ancient 
poetry and ancient legends after this 
fashion. How seldom can history 
authenticate the assassination of a 
king or of a sultan, let alone tradition ! 

Nothing is more unfettered than 
tradition. Homer does not tell us 
that Agamemnon was entangled in his 
bath in a net and murdered by Kly- 
temnestra by three stabs. According 
to Homer, Agamemnon was driven by 
the storm to Malea, the abode of 
AXgisthos, hospitably entertained by 
Aigisthos, and then murdered whilst 
feasting, like an ox by the manger (Od. 
iv. 514,537; xi. 411; (ovr éwt parry.) 
None of the companions of Agamem- 
non, none of the followers of Aigisthos 
were left alive. It does not follow 
necessarily from Homer’s words’ that 
Klytemnestra was present at the 
feast (Od, xi. 410), and though it is 
said that she killed Kassandra, there is 
nothing in them to show that she her- 
self murdered Agamemnon. 

Legend is legend, and not history, 
and nothing would be more unhistori- 
cal and uncritical than to try to re- 
move the contradictions of which every 
legend is full; and whilst adopting 
one poet, such as Homer, as the high- 
est authority, to declare, as so many 
people do, that all that contradicts 
him must be more recent or mere 
poetic invention. Pindar certainly 
knew his Homer as well as we do, 
and yet he does not scruple to let 
Kassandra be killed at Amykle in 
Lakonia,! At the time of Pausanias,” 
too, it was said that the grave of 
Kassandra was at Amykle, not at 
Mykenz, and Pausanias himself saw 
there a sanctuary and statue of Kas- 
sandra, who was called Alexandra, as 
well as monuments of Klytemnestra 
and Agamemnon. In Aischylos the 
name of Mykene is never mentioned. 

No, in spite of the uninjured 

1 Pyth. ii. 32. 2 Pausanias, iii. 19, 5. 

No, 222,—vot, XXxvII. 


skull, the king buried on the Akro- 
polis of Mykene may well be the 
Agamemnon of whom people told 
Pausanias that he lay buried above 
in the citadel, the same of whom 
Eschylos wrote, the same of whom 
the Homeric poets sang. But, in spite 
of Homer, in spite of Aischlyos, in 
spite of Pausanias, we know no more 
of a real Agamemnon than we should 
know of Attila, if we heard of him 
only in the Nibelunge ; or of Charles 
the Great and young Roland, if we 
had to form our idea of them from the 
popular tales in Germany, and the old 
French Epos of the Karlowingian 
Cycle ; or even if, as in the case of 
Roland, we possessed a tombstone with 
the name of Hrutlandus. 

What we have gained from the dis- 
coveries at Mykenz, for the historical 
treatment of Greek antiquity is this : 
that we can, with greater probability, 
relegate the myth of the fates of the 
rulers of Mykenz, to that class of tra- 
ditions which have wound themselves 
like ivy round the mouldering stem of 
real historic facts,and no longer to those 
which have arisen from the mere de- 
cay of old conceptions. Mykenz seems 
to have been the theatre of real trage- 
dies, however much these have been 
overgrown with fables of gods and 
heroes. No one, for instance, even if 
a skeleton of a swan had been found 
in the graves of the old Akropolis, 
would have explained it as the father- 
in-law of Agamemnon, though the 
great antiquity of the legend of the 
swan, may be indicated, in spite of 
Homer's silence on the subject, by the 
drawings on some of the oldest pottery 
found at Mykene. The legend is a 
pure myth, and just as mythical is the 
original legend of the four children 
of Tyndaros, Kastor, Pollux, Helena, 
and Klytemnestra. 

The old legends, however, seem to 
have been amalgamated later with the 
semi-historical traditions of the princes 
of Mykenez and Lakedemon, much in 
the same way as the Wibelwnge myths 
were intertwined with the historical 
legends of Burgundy, Verona, and the 
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land of the Huns. Who now doubts 
that Helena, the sister of Klytem- 
nestra, was an old goddess, a real 
daughter of Zeus, just as Kastor and 
Pollux were Dioskuroi,i.e. sons of Zeus? 
From a goddess she changed into a 
heroine, from a heroine into a true 
princess, not vice versd. There were 
temples to Helena, and festivals in her 
honour, and she was worshipped, with 
Menelaos, as a goddess. As everything 
was pardoned in Zeus and in Aphro- 
dite, so also in Helena, in her original 
character as a goddess. Although she 
had been carried off by Theseus, yet she 
became the wife of Menelaos. Though 
she allowed herself to be tempted away 
by Paris, and afterwards married 
Deiphobos ; yet Menelaos, when he at 
length recovered her, held her in high 
honour. Lastly, she passed for the 
wife of Achilles, and, in spite of all 
this, Stesichoros was smitten with 
blindness, because he had spoken dis- 
respectfully of her. This is intelli- 


gible, if Helena was originally a god- 
dess, and the lot of the immortal was 
afterwards attributed tothe mortal by 


populartradition, A real young princess, 
of whom traditions related such things 
as are told of Helena, would never 
have been treated with such honour 
and admiration by Homer, the singer 
of conjugal fidelity, or, however great 
her beauty, have been raised in the 
old Greek popular thought to the rank 
of a goddess, 

It is easily intelligible that in later 
times the old legends of the gods and 
heroes were looked on as historical, 
and localised in various places in 
Greece; and we can hardly now doubt 
that the Akropolis of Mykene was 
such a spot in the old history of 
Greece, which attracted tc itself from 
all quarters, like clouds, the misty 
forms of the myths, till hill and clouds 
mingled together, and it was no longer 
possible to distinguish the nebulous 
forms of legend from the men who had 
really lived on the hillside of Mykene. 
To express myself in Kantian phrase, 
I consider the antiquities which Dr. 
Schliemann has discovered in the 


graves of Mykene as the Ding an sich 
of the legend of the Atride. But 
legend has its mythological intuitions 
(Anschawungen), perhaps even its own 
categories, which we must master in 
order rightly to understand the 
phenomena as they appear in Homer, 
Pindar, or Aischylos. 

And now I have arrived at the 
point where I can explain to you why, 
amidst my studies on the Science of 
Language, of Myth, and of Religion, 
I have taken so keen an interest in 
Dr. Schliemann’s excavations in Troy 
and Mykene. The graves of Mykenx 
give us the uttermost limits to which 
we can trace back the real and pal- 
pable history of the Greeks. Whether 
the half-burnt bones in those graves 
belonged to Agamemnon or not, 
they are the remains of a kingly race 
who really reigned in Mykenz, who 
really used the weapons, the jewelry, 
the sceptres, which we now see. At a 
period which we as yet know by tradi- 
tion only, we now for the first time 
see real men on real soil. This is 
to me the true attraction in Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries. 

Every one must make his plan of 
life; each student must belong to an 
army, and carry a plan of battle in 
his head, which determines and guides 
him through life in the choice of his 
line of march. I belong to those who 
say with Pope, 

“The proper study of mankind is man ;” 


and when I asked myself what would 
be the right, or at least the most 
fruitful, method of the study of man- 
kind, I soon convinced myself that, in 
order to know what man is, we must 
first, before everything else, observe 
and establish what man has been, and 
how he became what he is. We must 
learn to know ancient man in order to 
understand modern man. 

Many are the roads which lead to 
this. 

The most favoured way now is to 
begin with a little mass of protoplasm, 
which of itself, or by the influence 
of its so-called surroundings, through 
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a thousand generations, and during 
millions of years, has developed at last 
into what we call man. This province 
belongs to naturalists; and though 
they have not yet solved the two old 
problems—how the organic can arise 
from the inorganic, and how the irra- 
tional can develop into the rational 
—they have nevertheless made dis- 
coveries of high value on the way, 
which have thrown a perfectly new 
light on the development of the 
150,000 species of animals now living. 

A second line, which has been fol- 
lowed latterly by anthropologists with 
great eagerness, and good results, con- 
sists in the careful study of so-called 
savage nations. These studies begin 
with the oldest traces of the glacial 
period, go on from the cave dwellers 
to the inhabitants of the lacustrine 
dwellings, and then turn to those 
races of the globe still living almost 
as brute beasts, in order to draw from 
the facts which we can still ascertain 
of their physical and spiritual life, 
conclusions of general application to 
the origin of human culture. 

These studies, too, have brought to 
light most valuable results; but they 
suffer from two almost insuperable 
difficulties: first, that nothing, or 
almost nothing, is left to us of the 
inhabitants of the cave and lacustrine 
dwellings, but remains serving for the 
supply of their simplest physical neces- 
sities; and, secondly, that in the case 
of most of the savage races now living, 
we know nothing of the historical an- 
tecedents of their present condition, 
whether they are really in the first 
stage of civilisation, or in the last 
stage of savagery. Considering how 
we hesitate before we venture to make 
a positive statement as to the religious 
opinions or moral principles of Greeks 
and Romans, who would dare to 
s itively of fetishism, zoolatry, 
page are are among Veddahs or 
Papuahs % 

Agriology, if I may give such a 
name to a really scientific study of 
savage nations, generally considers 
wild races, like the Papuahs, or even 
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the Hottentots and Kaflirs, as just 
working their way out of the slough 
of a still half-animal barbarism. The 
students of Comparative Philology, on 
the contrary, as well as of Mythology, 
and the Science of Religion, find it 
very difficult to reconcile such a view 
with existing facts, since they find 
in the languages of these people 
remains which are highly artificial, 
and even in their religion fragments 
which might have formed part 
of the most glorious temples of 
humanity. At all events, these 
savage races do not present us with 
a phase in the mental development of 
the human race which can supply the 
lost background in the history of the 
civilised nations of the world. We 
cannot picture to ourselves the heroes 
who lived before Agamemnon as 
Papuahs; and the old singers men- 
tioned by the poets of the Lig 
Veda, cannot well have been black 
cannibals, There are two kinds of 
savages in the world, which M. 
Guizot, in his History of Civilisation, 
did not sufficiently bear in mind: 
savages who can develop into some- 
thing, such as the old Germans de- 
scribed by Tacitus, and savages who 
cannot develop into anything, as the 
Red Indians. If the Agriologists 
believe that they can supply the pages 
which are missing in the beginning of 
the annals of still developing races 
from the life and practices of degraded 
Hottentots, they may find that, in the 
history of the human race, they have 
sometimes placed the corrigenda where 
the preface should have been. 

There remains a third way—cer- 
tainly the most difficult of all, and 
which, in spite of its difficulties, leads 
us only a short distance into the 
ancient history of the human race 
—I mean the study of the oldest 
and most authentic literature, the 
religions, the mythologies, and the 
languages of those nations who have 
played the chief parts in the drama of 
the world’s history. Whilst the two 
other methods of research advance 
from the beginning to the end, and are 
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generally lost in an abyss which can 
never be bridged, this last, which 
leads us back from the end to the begin- 
ning, also breaks off at the foot of a 
high rampart, which indeed allows us to 
imagine a something beyond, but has 
as yet never been scaled by the boldest 
explorers. 

Now on this last road, the thing of 
greatest importance for us is to collect 
all the material which a propitious 
fate has preserved for us. The amount 
is small, and yet greater than we had 
any right to expect. For if literature 
first begins where the /itere, the 
written letters, were used for literary 
purposes, there is really no written 
literature much earlier than the fifth 
century B.c. I see that our hon- 
oured president, shakes his head, but 
I believe we shall, as usual, find that 
we agree. 

I do not, of course, speak of his own 
domain, China, for Chinese writing is 
not alphabetical. I do not speak of 
Egypt, for there, too, the writing 
is not yet alphabetical. On the same 
grounds I exclude the whole literature 
in the cuneiform character, except the 
Persian, 

But when we speak of a real old 
literature in Greece, Persia and India, 
I doubt very much whether we can 
anywhere prove the existence of a 
written literature much before 500 
B.c. Even though the Phenician 
alphabet may have spread somewhat 
earlier to the west and east, it is a 
great step in the history of civilisation 
from the use of alphabetic writing for 
monumental, even for mercantile pur- 
poses, to the employment of it for 
art, for pleasure, for literature. And 
here, to return to Mykenz, I may as 
well at once mention that no trace of 
writing ought to be, or has been, 
found within the graves, although the 
chief object there was to honour and 
preserve the memory of the dead. In 
the antiquities lately found at Pales- 
trina, said to be of the fifth or sixth 
century, the inscriptions are still 
simply Pheenician, not Etruscan, not 
Greek, still less Latin. 


Our retrospect, then, into the anti- 
quity of the human race would be 
very imperfect, our hope to discover 
what man is, from what he once was, 
but very slight, if all that lies on the 
other side of 500 B.c. were really 
buried in “tearless night.” But it is 
not so. Man possessed, before writing 
was discovered, pen, ink, and paper 
in his memory, and a power of trans- 
mitting metrical compositions with a 
precision and accuracy of which we 
can now hardly form any idea. You 
know with what contempt even Plato 
still speaks of the knowledge gathered 
from books, and in India you might 
hear the same expressions at the pre- 
sent day. In India there still exist 
scholars of the old school, who carry 
about in their memory books larger 
than Homer, and not only metrical, 
but even prose works. They are them- 
selves the books, and it is, or it was till 
lately, their duty to teach these books, 
7.e., themselves and their knowledge to 
their pupils, after a strict mnemonic 
method. As far back as we can follow 
Indian literature we find the same 
plan, and even in the Upanishads, 
which still belong to the Vedic period, 
we read of youths who, from their 
twelfth to their twenty-fourth year, 
were under tuition, in order during 
this period to learn the Vedas by 
heart, word for word, syllable for 
syllable, letter for letter, accent for 
accent. 

These facts are well authenticated, 
every one who lives in India can 
ascertain them for himself, and so 
perfect is the accuracy of the verbal 
tradition, when exercised as a school 
discipline, and according to strict 
rules, that in any doubtful reading of 
the Rig Veda, I should rely more on 
the verbal information of a Shrotriya, 
i.e., of an Indian theologian, than on 
the authority of a MS. 

There was, therefore, among the 
Aryan nations a literature, or more 
properly a tradition, which reaches 
back far beyond 500 B.c., and the 
oldest and most remarkable monu- 
ment of this unwritten literature of 
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the Aryan family, is the Veda, which 
means the knowledge. 

Of this Veda much has been related 
and fabled, and the first time I saw 
my old friend Bunsen, he told me that, 
as a young man, he had actually started 
for India, to find out if the Veda really 
still existed. Now, we possess it, and 
when I tell you that I have devoted 
my whole life to the edition of the 
hig Veda, that in order to obtain the 
MSS. and the material aid necessary 
for reconstructing so large and expen- 
sive a work, I have exiled myself for 
half my life, you will naturally ask, 
Was the Veda worth such a sacrifice ? 
Does it really give us an insight into a 
period in the development of human 
nature which was before unknown to 
us, which reaches beyond Homer and 
the kings of Mykenz, beyond Cyrus 
and the books of Zoroaster, beyond 
Buddha, Laotse, and the other spiritual 
heroes of the sixth century B.c.? Have 
we in the Veda the old bridge between 
the civilised and the wild races of the 
world? Do we find again in the Veda 
the thread of Ariadne, which fell out 
of the hands of anthropologists in the 
lacustrine dwellings and glacial caves ? 

I answer “ Yes,” and “ No.”’ There 
can be no idea in the Veda of any con- 
nection with historic or prehistoric 
savages. The language, the religion, 
the established manners and customs 
of the Veda presuppose ages upon 
ages before it would have been pos- 
sible to think and say what we find 
thought and said in the Veda. But 
the Veda gives us an insight into the 
youth of man, and especially into the 
youth of that mighty branch of man- 
kind to which we ourselves belong, 
more than any other book in the world. 
And it was this which drew me to the 
Veda. As the childish recollections of 
aman contain the key of most of the 
secrets of his later life, I consider that 
the key to our own being is hidden in 
the childish recollections of the human 
race. Considered from this point of 
view, the study of antiquity is a glance 
back into our own youth, and thus 
gains an attraction which none of the 
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other sciences can claim, not even the 
science which teaches us what we were 
before we were men. 

To me the old poets of the Veda, 
who finished their work on earth more 
than three thousand years ago, are as 
old friends and acquaintances. I can 
think myself back into their thoughts. 
I become young again with them, and 
even when they are childish, I say to 
myself, Jiwmani nihil a me alienum 


puto. 


Many of the Vedic hymns are the 
simplest childlike prayers. They 
pray for the playthings of life, for 
house and home, for cows and horses, 
and they plainly tell the gods that if 
they will only be kind and gracious, 
they will receive rich offerings in re- 
turn. Do we do much otherwise? 

Only a few days ago, I saw in a 
book by a Protestant clergyman, an 
account of a miraculous cure. A young 
girl suffered from toothache, and she 
prayed to Jesus, “‘ If I were Thou, and 
Thou me, and Thou hadst such a tooth- 
ache as I have now, I would long ago 
have cured Thee.”” The toothache, so 
writes the clergyman, ceased imme- 
diately. I could not but remember a 
hymn of the Rig Veda, where an old 
poet says, “If I were Indra, and 
Thou wert my worshipper, I would 
long ago have granted thy petition.” 

But we find also heartfelt prayers. 
The old fathers of our race prayed the 
gods for children, particularly sons, 
who formed the strength of the family, 
and could defend the old and weak 
against neighbours andenemies. And 
that children were not only desired, 
but also valued and loved, we see from 
such verses as : 


** Let us all die in order that the old weep 
not over the young.” 


Hopes of meeting again are clearly 
expressed. ig Veda, i. 24, 1 :— 


“Of whom, of which God among the im 
mortals, 
Shall we now praise the glorious name ? 
Who will give us back to the great Aditi 
(infinitude), 
That I may see father and mother ?” 
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And in another hymn, Rig Veda, 
ix. 113 :— 


** Where the imperishable light is, 
That world in which heaven is placed, 
In that immortal and eternal world, 
Place me, oh Soma! 


“ Where Vaivasvata is king, 
Where there is the stronghold of heaven, 
Where those great waters are, 
There make me immortal ! 


** Where life is free, 
In the third heaven of heavens, 
Where all places are full of splendour, 
There make me immortal ! ” 


But most of the hymns are, as I have 
already said, much simpler. They 
refer to the every-day appearances of 
nature, in which the poets trace the 
rule and work of Divine beings, and 
from which they often gather incite- 
ments to a holy life, and a thankful 
recognition of higher powers. For in- 
stance, Rig Veda, vii. 63 :— 


** The sun rises, the bliss-bestowing, 
All seeing, the same for all men, 
The eye of Mitra and Varuna, 
The god who rolled up darkness like a skin. 


“ The life-giver of man rises,— 
The great waving light of the sun,— 
Wishing to turn round the same wheel 
beter > white horse draws, yoked to the 
shafts. 


** Shining forth from the lap of the Dawns, 
He rises, praised by singers, 
He seems to me the God Savitri, 
Who never oversteps the same track. 


*¢ The brilliant sun rises from the sky, wide 
leaming, 
Going forth to his distant work, full of 
ight ; 
Now may men also, enlivened by the sun, 
Go to their places and to their work. 


*¢ Where the immortals made a road for him 
He follows the path, rising like a hawk, 
At the rising of the sun let us worship you, 
Mitra and Varuna, with praises and with 

offerings.” 


Rig Veda, vii. 61 :— 


“ The sun rises, opening your gracious eye, 
Oh! gods, Mitra and Varuna : 
The sun who looks at all the world, 
Who also knows the thoughts of men. 


“ The pious singer, whose prayers you accept, 
Oh'! powerful gene 
So that you fill his years with strength, 
He = for you praises, sounding far and 
wide. 
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“Oh! beneficent gods, Mitra and Varuna, 
you place spies 
Over the wide world, and over the wide 
bright heaven, 
Who go far through fields and villages, 
Oh! ye gods, who watch without sleeping. 


‘* Praise the power of Mitra and Varuna, 
Their strength has firmly fixed heaven and 


May the life of the wicked pass away 
childless, 

And may the pious sacrificer extend his 
homestead.” 


Still more valuable are the hymns 
in which some of the old Vedic poets 
give utterance to the consciousness of 
their guilt, and speak of their offences 
not only as a transgression against 
human laws, but as displeasing to the 
gods and contrary to the divine com- 
mands. Rig Veda, vii. 89 :— 


** Let me not yet, O Varuna, enter into the 
house of earth, 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 


“If I move along trembling, like a cloud 
blown by the wind, 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 


“ Through want of strength, thou strong and 
bright god, have I gone astray, 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 


‘** Thirst came upon thy worshippers, though 
standing in the midst of water, 
Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 


** Whenever we men, O Varuna, 
Commit an offence before the heavenly host, 
Whenever we break thy law through 
thoughtlessness, 
Punish us not, O God, for that offence !” 


Rig Veda, ii, 28 :— 
- aie See belongs to the wise king, 


Aditya, 
May he overcome all beings by his strength ! 
I look for a hymn of praise for the rich 


aruna, 
The god who is gracious to every sacrifice. 


** When we, mindful of this, have praised thee, 
O Varuna, 
Let us be blessed in thy service ; 
We who, at the approach of the rich dawn, 
baer thee day by day, like the fires on the 
tar. 


“ Let us, O Varuna, our guide, dwell under 
thy protection, 
Thou who art rich in heroes, and rulest far 
and wide ; 
And you, unconquered sons of Aditi, 
Accept us, gods, as your companions ! 
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“ Aditya, the ruler, has sent them off, 
‘he rivers follow the command of Varuna, 
They never tire, they never rest, 
Quick, like birds, they fly through the 
world. 
‘¢ Loosen my sin from me, like a fetter, 
Then shall we increase the source of thy law, 
O Varuna ! 
Let not the thread be cut, while I weave my 


prayer, 
Let not the frame of my work perish before 
its time. 


“‘ Drive away terror from me, O Varuna, 
Be gracious to me, righteous king ; 
Undo my sin, like the rope of a calf, 
For away from thee I am not master of a 
twinkling of the eye. 
“Do not hurt us with thy weapons, O 
Varuna, 
Which, when thou wishest it, wound the 
evil doer, 
May we not go into exile from light, 
Destroy the enemies well, that we may 
live! 
“We ~~ offer praise to thee, O high-born 


god, 

As formerly, so now and for ever ! 

For on thee, O unconquerable ‘god, are 
founded, : 

As on a rock, the unchangeable laws. 


“ Send away from me my own sins, 
And may [ not suffer for what others have 
done ! 
Many dawns have not yet dawned for us, 
Do let us live in them also, 0 Varuna?! 


“He who while I was trembling in sleep, 
wished me evil, 
Be he a companion or a friend, O king, 
The thief also who wishes to injure us, or 
the wolf, 
Protect us Varuna, from all these !” 


In order to estimate these hymns 
rightly, we must, as much as_ pos- 
sible, forget what from childhood we 
have read and learnt in our own hymn- 
books. Many of these thoughts and 
feelings have, by thousand-fold repeti- 
tion, become indifferent, almost mean- 
ingless to us. But in these old poets 
we still see the agony of the soul, 
striving for utterance. They wished 
to say something, only they knew not 
how. They had no time for poetic 
ornamentation, and mere splendour of 
words. Their poetry is a real shaping 
and transforming of mist-like thought 
into clear and transparent words. 
Fach expression is to them as the egg 
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of Columbus; each hymn, however 
simple it may be, as an heroic feat, as 


a true sacrifice. This forms the charm 


of ancient poetry, ancient religion, 
ancient language. 

Everything is simple, fresh, and 
thoroughly true. The words still have 
weight ; they are full and pregnant, 
so to speak, and for this very reason 
they almost defy translation. 

And yet their world of thought is 
not so far removed from our own. 
The questions which perplex us 
already puzzled those old poets of 
the Veda. 

“ How can man reach God %’’ asks 
the old poet. We say : “ How can the 
finite comprehend the infinite?” 

Another poet says: “When thou 
thunderest, Indra, we believe in thee.” 
We say : “‘ Danger brings men to their 
knees.”’ 

When an Indian seer has merely ex- 
pressed the simple truths of life, he 
says that a god has enlightened him, 
that a god has moulded his song. 
What do we? We torment ourselves 
with theories about divine revelation 
and inspiration, and see at last what 
the old sages saw, that truth makes 
inspiration, not inspiration truth. 

Thus I could continue quoting many 
things out of the Veda, to show you 
that 3,000 or 4,000 years ago, men 
were not savages, but that the same 
cares which torment us, the great 
questions of life, ra péyrora, were even 
then the objects of earnest thought 
and expression. 

Four thousand years ago, our Aryan 
forefathers in India wished to know 
out of what wood the earth was made ; 
we shouldsay of what matter—whether 
molecules or atoms, whether dynamids, 
or centres of force; nay, they spoke 
in the Veda of a time when there was 
neither being nor not being : 


“Na sad Asin no’asad Asit tadanim.” 


Even crude materialistic ideas were 
not wanting, and many of our ma- 
terialistic friends would rejoice to 
see the following passage in the old 
Khindogya Upanishad : 
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“The finer part of the curds, when 
it is shaken, rises and becomes butter. 
Just so, my child, the finer part of 
food rises, when it is eaten, and be- 
comes mind.” 


May I, in conclusion, say one word 
on the practical value of the study of 
mankind, particularly of the religions 
of mankind ? 

Macaulay, when he was once pressed, 
after his return from India, to give 
his views on some one of the thousand 
theological questions which play so 
great a part even in parliamentary 
elections, answered: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
when a man has spent years in a 
country where men worship the cow, 
it is difficult to take an interest in 
such trifles.’’ 

He was very much blamed for this, 
as it seemed a proof of his indifference 
to religion. But it was not so at all. 
It is most useful to ascertain for one- 
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self that in every religion there are 
things essential, and things non- 
essential, and nothing teaches this 
better than a comparative study of 
the religions of mankind. There is 
no faith free from superstition, as 
there is no light without shadow. To 
recognise the light, the true light, in 
all shades and colours, is the highest 
aim of our studies. 

It has been said of the study of 
languages, that with each language a 
man learns he becomes a new man. 
I think we might say of the study 
of religions, that with each new re- 
ligion that we learn truly to under- 
stand, we become more truly religious. 
And if Goethe (for his name is never 
to be absent in any of our addresses), 
says of languages, “He who knows 
but one, knows none;”’ the same is 
true, I think, of religions: ‘‘He who 
knows none but his own, knows none.” 


Max Mi uer. 
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